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A Study in Pink 


) ERHAPS the reader has never heard about “ pa- 
f tina.” In the world of art it stands for the green 
- rust on old bronzes, the tone of decomposed marble, 
glass or other material that has long been exposed 
elements, the darkening and mellowing of old pic- 
_ The expression also covers a multitude of sins: that 
faker who deliberately “ages” his work to give it 
d value; that of the dealer who explains with it 
erioration of works yet young in years which, by 
itional standards, ought to be as clean and bright 
he day when they left their makers’ hands. Patina, 
, is a bad substitute for poor material. Artists are 
seeing the values of their paintings completely 
within a few years because some dishonest dealer or 
‘urer has palmed off on them a paint that will not 
a varnish that is impure or other defective materials. 
hitherto there has been no remedy. And so it has 
ut that the most individualistic profession in the 
the first to attack its purchasing problem in a 
‘it. f ; 
ndred and fifty artists, including many of those 
mes are best known, have organized the League 
York Artists, a cooperative society and a trade 
ed into one. Perhaps it would be more correct 
the league is a guild, the first artists’ group since 
Ages to be organized not for specific esthetic 
anda or for exhibition, but to foster art in relation 
national life. Incident to that aim is the effort to 
1 for the artist fairer conditions and to protect him 
‘ion with the dealer, the patron and the public 


ive purchase and sale of artists’ materials are 
f the scheme. An expert staff of artists and chem- 
s on quality and help to make sure that deliv- 
“up to standard. While more concerned over 
than the price of their supplies, these artists 
ly discovered—as has many a housewife before 
once she has been induced to “ join the co-op’ 
ing so they are making real savings. 


New Case against Rats 


T may prove to be epidemic infectious jaundice, 
rarely reported in the United States, has 
iscovered by officials of the New York State 
Health in a number of counties. The state 
er, Hermann M. Biggs, is mobilizing the 

he department for a state-wide investiga- 
{ Taboratory has been set up in Syracuse 
he possible influence of rats in spread- 
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The first definite outbreak of the disease was reported in 
Chenango County in January, 1921. Here, as in subsequent 
outbreaks, all the members of some families were taken ill. 
Since the greatest number of cases occurred in remote farm- 
houses it was difficult to discover how the disease was spread. 
Usually, however, it was found that rats and mice were very 
plentiful about the house and other buildings. Several new 
outbreaks were reported recently. In one town in St. Law- 
rence County, six cases have occurred, all of them among the 
eighteen children attending the district school. The sanitary 
inspector reports that all the children eat their meals in the 
schoolhouse, where many rats and mice have been found, and 
that the entire neighborhood has been infested with rats since 
last summer. 

Epidemic infectious jaundice, which is sometimes mistaken 
for influenza, is characterized in most cases by a sudden onset 


of fever, headache, nausea and vomiting, with acute intes- 


tinal disturbances, and is accompanied by itching. It usually 
lasts about three weeks, As yet no fatal cases have been re- 
ported. The disease occurred frequently in the trenches dur- 
ing the war and is also prevalent in Japan, where it is char- 
acterized by a mortality much in excess of that reported in 
any other part of the world. 


Universal Physical Training 


HE National Physical Education Service is launching 

an active campaign for the passage of the Fess-Capper 

bill for universal physical education. The bill extends 
federal aid to the various states for the physical education 
of all prospective teachers and for training and employing 
teachers of physical education, including health supervisors 
and school nurses. ‘The purpose and the aim of physical 
education as defined in the bill are: 


To prepare the boys and the girls of the nation for the duties and 
the responsibilities of citizenship through the development of bodily 
vigor and endurance, muscular strength and skill, bodily and mental 
poise, and such desirable moral and social qualities as courage, 
self-control, self-subordination, cooperation under leadership and 
disciplined initiative. 

The states, to secure this grant, are required to show that 
they are prepared to develop a state-wide program of physi- 
cal education and to spend an amount equal to the federal 
appropriation, either of local or state money or both, and 
within five years to provide physical education for all those 
in the state between six and sixteen years of age. This fed- 
eral appropriation amounts to $10,000,000 the first fiscal 
year. Each subsequent year there is to be an amount sufficient 
to allot $1 per child of school age to each state which accepts 
the provisions of the law. A division of physical education is 
to be established in the Bureau of Education to administer 
the act. Another $300,000 annually is appropriated in 
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salaries for the bureau’s staff, for studies and demonstrations 
and to meet other incidental expenses. 

Under the same bill, the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice receives an annual appropriation of $200,000 for the 
special purpose of cooperating with the new division in the 
Bureau of Education and to “make studies, investigations 
and demonstrations relating to the health supervision of 
children of school age and the sanitation of school buildings, 
equipment and grounds.” 

The National Physical Education Service hopes that 
through the enactment of this bill the federal budget now 
expended- upon future wars may be diverted instead to the 
promotion of physical education. One-third of 1 per cent of 
the 2 per cent in the federal budget devoted to human wel- 


_ fare is asked for in the bill for physical education, “The 
_ price of one-fifth of a battleship would pay the entire cost in- 
_ volved,” states the service. The governments of England and 


France have already taken action to combat the conditions 
revealed by the physical examinations in the war. 

During the 1920 presidential campaign both of the major 
political parties advocated universal physical education. The 
platform of the Republican Party declared: 

A thorough system of physical education for all children up to 
the age of nineteen, including adequate health supervision and in- 
struction, would remedy conditions revealed by the draft and would 
add to the economic and industrial strength of the nation. National 


leadership and stimulation will be necessary to induce the states to 
adopt a wise system of physical education. 


Ohio’s Health Law Upheld 


N a unanimous decision, the Supreme Court of Ohio has 
eas held the Hughes Act and the Griswold Act, 

which amended it, constitutional. Both of them were 
approved in 1919; they provided for a municipal health dis- 
trict in cities with a population of five thousand or over 
_and a general health district in each county of the state, 
exclusive of cities in the county. “These acts created 182 
health districts in the state with about forty-four full-time 
health commissioners. Formerly there were but five or six 
full-time health commissioners in the entire state. 

The influenza epidemic brought sharply to public atten- 
tion the need for changing the antiquated system formerly 
in vogue. During the epidemic the local health departments 
broke down under the strain, “either because their health 
officials were untrained men without knowledge of how-to 
handle the situation or because these officials were over- 
worked physicians whose private practice demanded so much 
attention that public health duties were neglected.” Fur- 
ther need for the new health machinery was evidenced by 
conditions in various parts of the state. The state Depart- 
ment of Health found, for instance, that three-fourths of 
the children in a county school district needed medical atten- 
tion, whereas, according to the department, only 7 per cent 
usually need such care in cities where there is physical super- 
vision of school children. 

The cases were brought to court through the action of 
the village of Cuyahoga and the city of West Park, both 
in Cuyahoga County, which sought to compel the county 
auditor to issue a warrant upon the county treasurer for 
certain amounts of money held by him for the use of the 
Cuyahoga County health district. In its decision the court 
said: ‘ 

The general assembly in the exercise of the legislative power 
conferred by the constitution has authority to enact general laws 
prescribing health, sanitary and similar regulations effective 
throughout the state; and to provide such reasonable classification 
therein as may be deemed necessary to accomplish the object sought. 

The peace, morals, health and safety of the people are a matter 
of concern to the state, and when the state has enacted general 
laws providing sanitary and similar regulations effective through- 
out the state, the different subdivisions of the government may be 
required to contribute to the carrying out of the legislation. 


The Ohio Public Health Association supplied the funds 


Sate 5 ara pee cy ine: > ee a eos 
with which the State Department of Health 
cial counsel to test the constitutionality of the 
Robert G. Paterson, executive secretary of the ass 
writes: s q 

Had the court decided in this case other than it did, the 1 
would have been that the health machinery of the-state of Ohio ¥ 
have been either seriously crippled or scrapped entirely. Inast 
as this is the first decision of the court upon the law, and th 
cision is based upon such broad public health grounds, we_ 
sequently feel that the further development of the health machi 
of the state, so far as local health work is concerned, can no 
forward without the handicap of any constitutional doubts | 
cast upon them. 


- An Apprenticeship School 
DUCATIONAL responsibilities toward their 


workers are recognized by ever larger numbers of 
~— ployers;-not only in America but also in Europe. 
interesting example of what can be done where a_ 
viewpoint influences industrial policy is the apprentic 
system recently adopted by the Belgian state railways. 
normal times, it should be said, these railways are 
to yield a reasonable commercial return to the taxp 
but never at the cost of real honest-to-goodness servic 
the ordinary folks who use railways. The railroad ad 
istration gets its apprentices from the public schools at 
ages of fourteen to sixteen and places them in departa 
specially organized for them at the main shops. 
for three years they undergo a practical course of tr 
supported by theoretical instruction, while at the same 
they are paid a good wage gradually rising to the stan 
rate for the trade they acquire. ‘This rise of wages is 1 
lated not by output but by the results of examina 
which are held after each school semester. The part o: 
wage which is above the minimum is not paid out bu 
tered into a savings account from which withdrawals 
not be made until two years after completion of the apj 
ticeship. This is for the purpose of ensuring that thi 
penditure of the state in training these young craft 
shall, at least for a period of two years during which 
are fully qualified tradesmen, benefit the public empl 
Some thousand to fifteen hundred student-apprentices 
thus enrolled. 


- Wages for Scholarship . 
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HE use of the wage system to stimulate the ini 
_ and ambition of apprentices has been worked ° 
some detail by German employers. A recent 

on the labor supply of the German machine industry 
Arbeiternachwuchs in der deutschen Maschinenindustr 
E. W. Seyfert, Julius Springer, Berlin) compares the 
of different forms of incentives that have been tried 
It has become customary in that industry, says the 
to pay wages for the time spent in class, whether 
plant or provided for by the public education author 
some outside school. It was necessary to do this, moi 
ticularly in the case of piece rates, because o 
young worker, instead of paying attention to the i 
tion, was impatiently waiting for the close of the les 
that he might earn more money. In a few cases, 
is paid for at a different rate; in others the wage for 
attendance is paid only to apprentices in specific trad 
to those nearing the end of their apprenticeship. 

A premium for industry and good conduct is 
it is paid either at regular periods or in a lump s 
end of the year or of the apprenticeship period. Son 
gifts in kind, books, draughtsman’s instruments or a 
take the place of money payments. More often op 
nities for further training are the incentive offered: 
young worker, at the expense of his employ 
receiving a wage,’is sent to a trade school, 
are held for the most promising youths, 


re 
in whch those of the employer are lack- 
“lessons are given, or a fourth year of 
ee tesectial iesroctica. Occasionally 
is rewarded by shortening the period of ap- 


and advancement to work paid at full wage 


ivileges and, only as a last resort, dismissal from 
o1 and employment. Deductions from the basic 
pare rarely made, since they are deemed to punish the 
s more than the culprits. 
st concerns have organized savings banks. Often sav- 
‘the part of juvenile employes is made compulsory, 
insure the firm against breach of contract on the 
f the apprentice; any money obtained from that source 
2a fund. Often the premium or bonus 
d and put into a savings account, either with the 
with a public savings bank, and can be withdrawn 
br special reasons at the request of father or guardian 
. th the consent of the employer. ‘The current rate 
terest for savings accounts Is usually added to the 
id sometimes a profit share in proportion to the 
snd earned by the firm during the year. 
. Sey seems to favor the adoption of one or other 
: savings systems because, he says, the payment of a 
mp sum, at the end of the apprenticeship, has not 
educational value as a gradually mounting savings 
n ‘in which the relative standing of the young worker 
F time, in eee. with his comrades, is reflected. 


A Town’s Introspection 


T am I like, and what’s wrong with me,” 
eens 2 ere Misotr, a town of ten thou- 
| inhabitants, near St. Louis, has asked itself. 
‘most in the way of civic im- 
= answers all the citizens of the 
ee ee ee Surrey 
: by the Civic League. The survey Was 
ker committee representing the various educa- 
civ _ church, fraternal, and official organizations 
© community, » Working under the direct supervision of 
M {cClenahan, assistant director of the Missouri 
=) Social Economy and representative of the South- 
sion of the American Red Cross. Sub-commit- 
ers made a house-to-house canvas to find out 
s of Webster Groves do with their leisure, 
: and clubs they belong to, the condi- 
th 3 community’s health, finances, religious organiza- 
cation child and family welfare. They also asked 


de 


n D 


* tions 


direceived out'of 7,895 replics 253 requests for a 
3 182 for better streets, 156 for better sewers, 


" Pool, nay Oe kindergartens, 125 for 
‘car service, casted r a garbage collection sys- 


d_ that Webster Groves is a very healthy 


shee average for the United States. 
nted for by the fact that the commu- 


; what. in their opinion Webster Groves most 


rate being five per thousand of the | 
vance publicity than that which is now at the peak. 


On December 10, 2 mass meeting was held at which the re 
sults of the survey were discussed and, in accordance with 
Miss McClenahan’s Suggestion, action was taken toward the 

organization of a community council. 
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Vocational Guidance 


POCKET-MANUAL on vocational guidance has 

been issued by the National Vocational Guidance 

Association. It is called The Principles of Vocational 
Guidance and -in forty separate statements, covers every 
phase of the subject. The purposes of vocational guidance 
are given as follows: 


(a) ‘To help adapt the schools to the needs of the pupils and the 
community, and to make sure that each child obtains the equality 
of opportunity which it is the duty of the public schools to provide. 

(b) Te assist individuals in ‘choosing, preparing for, entering 
upon, and making pregress in occupations. — 

(c} Yo spread knowledge of the problems of the occupational 


-world and the characteristics of the common occupations. 


(d) To help the worker to understand his relationships to 


"workers in his own and other occupations and to society as a 
whole. _ 


(e} To secure better cooperation between the school on the one 
hand and the various commercial, industrial, and professional pur- 
suits on the other hand. 

(4) To encourage the. establishment of courses of study in all 
institutions of learning that will harmoniously combine the cultural 
and practical studies. 

All vocational guidance should help fit the individual for voca- 
tional self-guidance, and also for the cooperative solution of the 
problems of occupational life. 


Notable also as advocating a new subject of the curri- 
culum to meet modern needs in section 16 of the manual, 
which says: 


The class for the study of educational opportunities, common 
and local occupations, and the problems of the occupational world, 
should be carried on before the end of the compulsory school age. 
Such study should be provided for all students in junior high and 
high schools. It should give the pypil an acquaintance with the 
entire field of occupations, and a method of studying occupations — 
wherewith he can meet future vocational problems i in his life. ‘The 
study of occupations should be offered in continuation —S eve- 
ning schools for adults, and colleges 


Social considerations are well cared for in this statement 
which expresses a hope rather than an actuality: 
Occupations should be chosen with service to society as the basic 


consideration, and with personal satisfaction and remuneration as 
important secondary considerations. 


Section 26 discountances narrowness in current concep- 
tions of vocational education: 


en OF OS tee ow 


In order that the aims of vocational guidance may be secured, we 
recommend to those in charge of vocational education that any plan 2 
of vocational education should include such basic studies as the = 
economic and sociological aspects of occupations. 2 


Copies of the statement may be obtained without charge 
from the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Unemployment Relief: 1922 
Pe. no so-called “ emergency ” relief situation 


ever came upon the industrial communities of the 
United States more deliberately and with vee ad- 
t 1s 
indeed not an “emergency” at all. There was no “ dis- Bi 
aster,” no famine, no epidemic of disease, no sudden insoly- = 


~ ency of important banks. The present distress is the accu- 


mulation of the ill effects of unemployment following eigh- 
teen months of industrial depression. [ts coming was A 
gradual and it was foreseen. Its first ill effects were taken 
care of to a great extent through the savings which the 


- opinion.” 
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high wages of war years had provided; its second phase was 
softened by an extended summer season. The country was 
not busy with war, it was not busy with business. Its best 
minds were free to attend to the matter at hand in the most 
intelligent manner. Relief on a nation-wide scale had al- 
most become the fashion during and following the war 
period; coordination, cooperation, “ team work” had come 
into our lives as much a matter of course as woolen socks 
and stockings. 

The President’s Unemployment Conference, called in late 
September, 1921, aimed to focus national attention upon 
the matter. For practical reasons, the conference deliber- 
ately played up the situation as a business man’s problem; 
a question of jobs rather than of relief. In his letter to 
the President suggesting a conference, Mr. Hoover urged 
the calling of “‘ predominately those who can influence the 
action of employing forces and who can influence public 
Undoubtedly it was a good thing to place respon- 
sibility in large part upon employers and to arouse them 
to carry their share of the load. 

The conference threw the responsibility for emergency 
relief back to the individual community with results which 
are provoking an increasing volume of discussion. “The 
question is being asked whether or not the community 
which has undergone the greatest suffering from an indus- 
trial depression has in all cases the necessary resources for 
help within itself. The conference, moreover, put respon- 
sibility for local leadership in handling the emergency relief 
program directly up to the mayor. ‘This has opened up the 
question as to whether or not the mayor is the man to 
look to for such leadership in all American cities. Further- 
more, there is the query as to whether or not it is a good 
thing for the mayor, in appointing his committees on unem- 
ployment, to work on the principle that the problem is a 
business man’s problem. 

‘To secure some clues as to the answers to these questions, 
the SuRVEY sent a questionnaire to persons in seven typical 
cities in the East and the Middle West, to obtain, if pos- 
sible, light on how these committees were meeting the situa- 
tion. (The official report of the results of the President’s 
Conference was published in the Survey for October 8, 
1921.) ‘The questionnaire sent was as follows: 

1. Has your community an adequately representative committee 
to deal with the unemployment situation? What elements of the 
community are represented on it? 

2. Have you-a central or unified employment bureau or system of 
placement? 

3. Have you adequate provision for homeless men, residents and 
non-residents? : 

4. Have you a system of adequate, prompt emergency relief to 
residents—twenty-four-hour service? 

5. Does the public understand and approve the general com- 
munity program? 

6. To what extent has your community organization been in- 
fluenced by the President’s Unemployment Conference? 

Five of the seven cities replied that they had unemploy- 
ment committees. In four of these mayors’ committees 
grew out of the President’s Conference and their present 
status is indicated by these replies received early in January: 

From Minneapolis: 

There is a Mayor’s Unemployment Committee consisting of man- 
ufacturers, retailers and wholesalers. It is practically dead. It 
took the position that there is no unemployment in the city and has, 


apart from attempting to secure a registration which badly petered 
out, done nothing whatever. 


From Philadelphia: 


The Mayor’s Committee is representative of the business and 
manufacturing interests. ‘The social agencies have a special com- 
mittee on relief not directly affiliated with the committee. 


From St. Louis: 


The Mayor’s Committee has made no final recommendations but 
purposes a bond issue which could not be voted on for two months 
or more, 


How have these cities fared? 
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INNEAPOLIS, in common with most of the 

cities, has assumed responsibility for the homel 
employed. The city Board of Public Welfare has op 
regular bureau in a centrally located building where it 
to all transients out of work two meals a day and lod 
This plan was stimulated by the Central Council of 
Agencies which appointed a Committee on Relief of 
ployed Transients. Minneapolis also has a regist 
bureau which for the first few days back in October 
quite active. 


When, however, it became apparent that the registration bu: 
had no jobs, the unemployed ceased to use it. The regi 
bureau planned to use the Federal Employment Bureau as its { 
ment agency but, as the latter is inefficient and as jobs anywa r 
not be found its efforts to secure work have shown no results. © 


As to the public understanding of the community 
gram we are informed>. i 


~ The public quickly appreciated the provision for the homele: 
employed. It does not recognize that the resident family u 
ployed are even better taken care of. It is responding to n 
the creation of all sorts of fly-by-night relief organizations. 
of the more difficult ones are connected with ex-service men 
all by any means. On the whole, that part of the agers! 
has been interested in this sort of work knows what is going * 
in a rough way has confidence in the program. ‘The rest of 
community is not exactly critical. It does not realize the posi 
of cooperative effort. 


That the only local effect of! the President’s Confer 
has been “ unfortunate,” is the word reaching the SuR 
from Minneapolis. To quote: 


By its suggestions it placed the constructive measures for 
treatment of unemployed in the hands of a Mayor’s Committee. 
committee naturally preempted the entire field and postponed — 
later time the entry of those capable through experience a: 
terest of handling the miscellaneous problems incident to the 
uation. The people who are now working on the situation’ k 
that the cure of unemployment is an age-long task, that no sh 
that there is no unemployment or that things will atic 
selves out is going to feed or house or care for the victims 
vicious incident of our present industrial system; and that 
must take it into account that there will be wreckage, and f 
some plan for salvaging such part of it as can be rescued 
total deterioration. This has been definitely and consciously 
poned in Minneapolis because every one who made a move 
reminded that there was a committee on unemployment in the city, 
that it was its job to take care of this task. Whether the c 
in its publicity of “a good situation,” of “ prevention rather 
relief” and the other slogans which it repeated, called the a 
of the city to the possibility of danger and so prepared the 
for the more definite work that has followed would be diffieu 
say. Certainly, whatever it did of that sort was unintentiona 
incidental. 
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N Philadelphia the President’s Conference is cre 

with affecting the situation to the extent of = 
- . . the formation of a Mayor’s Committee on Unemolay 
and a superficial and inadequate registration of the unemploye 
work of the Mayor’s Committee has not thus far been effective, 
recent newspaper articles indicate that the mayor is not in co 
operation with the committee. 
The city has a state employment bureau. It has “ rez 
ably adequate facilities for lodging homeless men”; b 
is pointed out that as most of the lodging houses req 
payment per night, there is insufficient provision for 
work for homeless men, and the Department of Public 
fare, which has the responsibility of caring for these 1 
has not enough funds to do adequate work. Unemp 
ment cases complicated by sickness or some other s 
situation are appropriately cared for by relief organizati 
but cases of straight unemployment, which in Philadel 
are also cared for by the Department of Public Wel 
are not adequately handled because of the departn 
shortage of funds. Efforts are being made to secure f 
appropriations for this work, but “the public is n 
aroused to the seriousness of the distress arising froma 1 
ployment. ‘The situation is just beginning in a very 
places to be Append. ? % 


euros 


as called a conference to bring about coordination 
ployment relief and to discuss what further might 
ne to diminish unemployment. ‘The city has no cen- 
unified employment bureau or system of placement. 
arently has adequate provision for housing men, both 
ents and non-residents, through its municipal lodging 
puse and various missions; it has a system of adequate, 
ompt emergency relief to residents. However, “the pub- 
does not understand or approve the general community 
gram, and “has been influenced by the President’s Un- 
nployment Conference only to the extent of the appoint- 
lent of the Mayor’s Committee.” 
ae ry ¢ 
Ie 
N Milwaukee and Chicago, unemployment committees 
cae at work which were organized previous to the Presi- 
ent’s Conference. Milwaukee’s committee includes repre- 
atives of labor, employers, and the general public in 
] numbers. It was “ well established long before the 
resident’s Conference.” Milwaukee has a city, state, 
junty and federal employment office united under one roof 
d reports adequate provision for homeless men and for 
ergency relief, and a thorough understanding of the pro- 
am by the community. 
e report from Chicago, too, is optimistic. Here a 
mittee was organized in August with representatives 
‘0 forty diversified groups in the community. These 
iclude employers’ organizations, social agencies, labor or- 
anizations, the city departments and churches. The con- 
ence—as it is called in Chicago— 
a the policy of utilizing, supplementing and strengthening 
¢ Chicago branch of the Illinois Free Employment Service. . . . 
‘The recommendations of the Committee of Social Agencies on 

urement of Employment secured from the Commercial Club of 
ago an appropriation, enabling the Illinois Free Employment 
ce to organize and man a Procurement Department. This de- 
ent has been operating for several weeks and has secured 
did results in obtaining positions for the unemployed. 

ermore, the Woman’s City Club of Chicago has cooperated in 
lishing headquarters in every ward in the city, in charge of 
en chairmen, for the purpose of stimulating and securing re- 
s for “odd job” workers which have been forwarded to the 
llinois Free Employment Bureau and filled. This work is going on 

, has had splendid publicity and is producing results. 
ayor’s Committee was appointed in Chicago follow- 
the President’s Conference. This- committee collabo- 


opted and announced a policy “in harmony with the 
sident’s announced policies.” Adequate provision for 
meless men has only recently been worked out by the 
rating committees. The municipal lodging house, 
for years, has been opened and an appropriation of 
thousand dollars recommended to the finance com- 
of the City Council. It is reported that the com- 
relief agencies are meeting emergency needs but 
urther funds are necessary. A plan has been worked 
or the securing of such funds to be distributed among 
gencies, public and private, giving the service. The com- 
inity is said to understand and to approve the program. 
‘ A 
\RLY in January, the situation in Buffalo was “ not 
in very clear shape.” ‘There was no adequately repre- 
ve committee to deal with the situation. An effort 
en made by the president of the Buffalo Social Wel- 
Conference to secure the appointment of a mayor’s 
mmmittee and to speed up work for the relief of unem- 
ent. But nothing was done. “The mayor proved 
: apathetic, and the community failed to grasp the sig- 
ce of the occasion.” The reply to the questionnaire 


iss 


lic understands that there is very general suffering be- 
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cause of unemployment, but there is no consciousness leading to 
action, 


And further; 


The community has not been influenced one iota by the President’s 
Unemployment Conference. 
Buffalo has two unemployment agencies, the city bureau 
and the state agency. ‘These are in close touch with the 
community, and the work of the city bureau is “ particu- 
larly good.” Provision for homeless men is adequate. The 
county lodging house is modern, and funds are available 
for extending the work. In general, appeals for relief as 
the result of unemployment are turned over to the city 
agencies. ‘The city service is prompt, but the relief is ‘‘ ab- 
solutely inadequate.” During the past five months the city 
has expended an average of about twenty-five dollars per 
family on one thousand and eighty-two cases. During the 


.past month an effort has been made by the Charity Organi- 


zation Society to organize a committee representing the 
various relief agencies. 
/ 


ITTSBURGH has no committee of any kind to deal 
with the unemployment situation. ‘‘ Fortunately we have 
been able to prevent our retiring mayor from undertaking 
anything,” writes the Survey’s informant. There is no 
community program to approve or disapprove. A commit- 
tee organized by the Central Council of Social Agencies last 
spring has not been functioning during the fall or winter. 
Perhaps its only accomplishment has been to prevent hysteria 
through the discouragement of the organization of any group that 
would work without a plan. 
The committee was organized to study unemployment con- 
ditions and make recommendations. The chairman had had 
years of experience in unemployment work. During the war 
she was director of the Women’s Federal Employment Ser- 
vice. ‘To quote further: 


The personnel of the committee consisted of representatives from 
agencies dealing with families. An attempt was made to have 
representatives from the state Department of Labor and the state 
Employment Bureau, as well as certain city departments. Compara- 
tively few of those asked to serve attended the meetings or showed 
any interest. The committee undertook unsuccessfully to stimulate 
public works. An effort was made to interest the mayor, the City 


‘Council and the Department of Public Works—all to practically 


no effect. 


There is a state employment office in Pittsburgh, but this 
organization as well as the Employers’ Association has ap- 
parently minimized the extent of unemployment. ‘The 
superintendent of the state bureau is “not at all interested 
in developing a constructive program, looking toward the 
prevention of unemployment.” Practically every social 
agency is doing some placement work. ‘The city last fall 
opened a municipal lodging house, ‘“‘ which consists of the 
assignment of floor space in the old Public Safety Build- 
ing.” 

From a fund raised by private subscription, they are given bread 

and coffee in the morning. Until comparatively recently, the large 
new building of the Association for the Improvement of the Poor, 
with accommodations for over four hundred, was not filled to 
capacity each night. While men, both colored and white, were 
sleeping out on the wharf at night, there were, according to a state- 
ment issued by John H. Flaherty, superintendent, more than one 
hundred vacant beds in the Improvement Home each night. The 
home is now reported to be filled nightly. . 
A more recent press dispatch says that the municipal lodg- 
ing house which on December 29 was housing three hun- 
dred and sixty-five men was closed on January 3 “ because 
there was a deficit of fifty dollars and not a penny to carry 
the place on.” 


The family work agencies of Pittsburgh have handled the emer- 
gency relief so that there has been no suffering. They are dis- 
turbed not by the lack of emergency relief, but by the absence of a 
plan for continuous, adequate help in families where savings and 
credit have been exhausted and where it is not possible to secure 
employment. 
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‘coming to regard the problem of disease. 
large section of it, still demands retribution and revenge 


THE Sl 


The cCane Wave” 


HE problem of crime is as old as human society ; it Is 
always present; every one is concerned in it; and yet 
one turns from the current discussion of this social 
problem as reflected in the newspapers with a feeling 
that its solution has not been reached, and that in hardly an- 
other field has progress been so slow. One reason is to be 
found in the fact that a great majority of people never regard 
crime, especially when it affects them personally, either as 
dispassionately or as scientifically, as, for instance, they are 
The public, or a 
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for injuries received. Hence we have the threat of lynch- 
ings and “ letters to the editor ” demanding greater severity 
for all criminals. The advocates of greater severity inva- 
riably accuse all who disagree with them of sentimentality, 


whereas the defenders of severe punishment for its retri- 


butive effect often exhibit more feeling and sentiment than 
any one else. 

The sooner we get away from sentiment and from dis- 
credited theories of the value of punishment as a deterrent, 
and the sooner we face the need for scientifically treating 
each individual case in accordance with the facts disclosed 
by a proper examination, the sooner shall we learn the cure 
and prevention of crime. Crime, like disease, cannot be 
treated en masse, though much can be done to prevent epi- 
demics. Recurrent theories of retribution and revenge must 
give place to organized individual study and treatment of 
the criminal. 

It is still an open question whether there has been such 
an increase in serious crime as to justify the popular phrase, 
“crime wave,” or whether the newspapers have fostered 
a state of public interest and indignation by giving a great 
deal more than the customary amount of space to a few 
spectacular crimes. No statistics have yet been presented 
which show a general increase in crime in any large city. 
In Chicago, the Crime Commission reports a decrease in all 
the more serious crimes during the past year. In New 
York there has been no general increase. The district attor- 
ney of Manhattan reports fewer cases awaiting trial at this 
writing than a year ago. The fact seems to be in New 
York as elsewhere that crimes have been bolder and more 
spectacular, and more serious in their effect upon life and 
property; hence they have received far greater publicity than 
formerly. 

The district attorney of Brooklyn has reported many seri- 
ous crimes of late by discharged sailors who have been 
allowed to keep their revolvers. “This may point to an 
explanation for the crime situation in other cities. It is an 
after-war effect. Discharged soldiers and others have become 
used to weapons. A spirit of reckless daring has been engen- 
dered. Undoubtedly the last war, like others in the past, 
has been the cause directly or indirectly of many of the 
hold-ups and burglaries by armed bandits. 


The important problem for New York, as for all cities 
where there is an aroused public sentiment in favor of sup- 
pressing crime, is to discriminate between the many evils and 
deficiencies of criminal law administration, and the modern 
methods devised for scientific individual treatment. There 
is danger of confusion here. ‘To the unthinking, everything 


except immediate and severe punishment of the criminal 


looks like leniency. 


Public discussion i in New York iis revealed serious evils 
in the easy securing of inadequate bail by professional crim- 
inals and in the long delays before defendants are brought to 
trial, which sometimes result in their continuing in the 
nefatious business. The use of suspended sentence without 
supervision for repeated offenders has also been justly crit- 


icized. These evils are largely due to inadequate court 


These men had all been discharged from probation | 


‘ percentage, especially of the young and early offenders, 


m g 
city. Tee Seabed & err on he: side of lenier 
no evidence has yet been produced to indicate that » 
serious cause of crime. © 
Almost without exception it is found that the bandits 
have been terrorizing New York have served one or } 
prison terms. ‘They are graduates of our reformatorie: 
penal institutions. Sending these men to prison did not 
them. Longer prison terms, as is proposed, will not ¢ 
For the protection of society and the solution of the ¢ ; 
problem we must strengthen every available method 
reforming the offender in and out of the institution. J 
important of all, we must begin with the young, giving 
greatest attention to the early and first offender, and 
must discriminate between the entirely different types 
delinquents appearing in our courts. ay 
_ This work of discrimination, investigation. and rete 
by the systems of probation and parole. ‘These are ae 
methods of individual treatment which have shown good 
sults wherever properly administered. ‘Today there is dai 
of their coming under the general condemnation of 
treatment that looks like leniency. Neither method prop 
administered means letting off the offender. They are 
reality an extension of supervision and punishment, the / 
after suspension of sentence and the second after release fi 
the institution. 
Last year in New York state 19,637 persons were rele 
on probation; 79.6 per cent completed their probation 
without committing other offenses and were honorably 
charged; 8.2 per cent were arrested for violating proba 
or for committing other offenses and were imprisoned. C€ 
6.1 per cent escaped from supervision. An intensive st 
of two hundred adults, most of them convicted of felon 
who had been placed on probation three and one-half y 
before, was recently completed in Erie County, New 


periods averaging two and one-half years. Every case ’ 
thoroughly ‘investigated. ‘The result showed that 55.5 
cent of the entire number had committed no other offen 
were living successfully and might truly be said to 
reformed; 14 per cent of the entire number had been 
arrested, most of them being sentenced and some having s 
made good, The remainder had either died, entered n 
tary service, or removed, or for other reasons could not 
studied. 

It does not need any argument to convince those who h 
worked with delinquents in the courts that there is a 


whom the supervision of a probation officer, if sufficie 
intensive and adapted to the individual case, is just the : 
of treatment that will prevent the further development 
criminal tendencies. Many and many a boy after his 
experience of arrest, detention and arraignment is read 
say with all his heart, ‘never again.” How importar 
promote the influences that will make this a fact. I 
being done today through socialized court machinery 
through the plan of probation supervision, 

With the seriously defective who cannot withstand 
temptations of life in society, and with the habitual 
inal who has no intention of reform, treatment mu: 
different. Probation is not applicable in either case. 
institution is required. I believe that most judges, if gi 
the proper machinery for determining mental defect 
for the full investigation of previous records, persona 
and social factors in each case, can be counted upon to 
the power of probation properly. 

The system of parole for offenders released from cor 
tional institutions has received more criticism in 
as in other places, than has probation. This is pa 
to the fact that serious crimes are committed by men 


ance a” the» fepevisitn of the institution after release 
1 effort gradually to adjust the offender to normal life 
ty, it should be highly commended. ‘This is the 
of parole. The system itself cannot be objected to, 
s faulty administration. 

New York city a majority of the prisoners sent to the 
ouse and the penitentiary are sent on an indeterminate 
ence. Ihey are then released for good behavior after an 
al investigation in each case by officers of the Parole 
ission, They are then assigned to a parole officer who 
rors to give each one personal supervision. The method 
cceeded in a great majority of cases. Previous to the 
jon of the parole system offenders were sent to the 
institutions for short terms and were released without 
r supervision. “The new plan has meant longer prison 
and individual helpful supervision after release. Its 
cy has been to protect society and help in the reform 
ie offender, It can be no argument against it that some- 


considering closely the marketing of American farm 
oducts the one aspect which presents itself most persist- 
ntly is the complexity of the problems involved. Re- 
‘turned travelers and students of agricultural literature 
foreign countries are prone to offer as a tested panacea 
> method or plan now in operation, or once in operation, 
Denmark, or Belgium, or Germany. One thinks that co- 
ative marketing i is the only hope, another looks to some 
pment of the parcel post as a solution of all difficulties, 
ill another would resort entirely to legislation and 
and national machinery. 
hese enthusiasts forget that Denmark resembles the 
f Maine in size, that Holland is comparable to New 
, and that Texas is approximately the size of the 
German Republic. They forget the wide variations 
topography of the country, in the climate, in the 
ts of the different regions, and in the history of the 
‘opment of the people who produce them. ‘They forget 
immense distances between areas of commercial produc- 
and centers of largest consumption. Successful foreign 
ds are of great interest to the American farmer, who 
robably never be in a position to adopt them, however, 
they stand. They must be considered in the light of 
sting conditions in this country and only those principles 
ts-must be adopted or applied which are suitable and 
ing for the needs at hand. 
country is not without its own examples of success- 
operative marketing associations. It is estimated that 
teen thousand farmers’ purchasing and marketing or- 
izations in the United States transact over one and one- 
ion dollars’ worth of business every year. A recent 
i cooperation in Ireland, in speaking of the coopera- 
ng of crops and livestock, stated that the cooperators 
uropean countries have much to learn from Amer- 
“ where the circumstances and business intelligence of the 
1ers have led them to develop from the beginning the 
: difficult form of cooperation.” Certainly American 
turists should recognize and appraise cooperative en- 
as a means to the improvement of marketing processes 
ull _worth, and should foster and use it wherever 
ud) y shows the need of it. But for various reasons, 
ot suited 1 me. poe atte enterprises, and 
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times a man on parole commits another offense, no matter 
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how serious, for without parole he would be much more 


likely to do so. 


adequately punished. Parole officers, usually overloaded 
with cases, do not give enough individual attention to their 
charges. But these are criticisms of the faults of administra- 
tion which should be corrected and not of the system itself. 

What has been stated about the parole situation of the 
New York city institutions applies to parole from correc- 
tional institutions everywhere. Parole is accepted as a val- 
uable part of our correctional system. Public criticism 
should be directed away from the indiscriminate attack on 
probation, parole and other approved forms of treatment 
for the offender. The need today is to strengthen these sys- 
tems to the end that individual justice may be done and 
society better protected. We can all subscribe to the words 
of the most read editor in America, “The only remedy for 
crime is justice, ever free from hatred.” 

Cuares L, CHUTE. 
Secretary, National Probation Association. 


To Market to Market 


«By Caroline B. Sherman 


ASSISTANT IN MARKET INFORMATION, FEDERAL BUREAU OF MARKETS 


in other places the improvement of existing machinery would 
be more effective than the substitution of new. Such locali- 
ties must look elsewhere for their remedy. 


The parcel post has not been overlooked in this country 


as an important medium in the marketing of farm products. 
The government, through the Post Office Department and 


‘the Department of Agriculture, has made careful studies of 


its possibilities and its limitations, The Bureau of, Markets 
undertook the necessary investigations and field studies for 
these departments and had a staff assigned to such work 
for about five years. The study was both extensive and de- 
tailed and its results were made known as rapidly as the 
principles involved in direct marketing were determined. 
The factors which must be present to make direct marketing 
profitable are now known, rather definitely, and it has been 
shown that there are many regions and many conditions 
which would make the presence of such factors impossible. 
Through both state and national bodies legislation has im- 
proved certain phases of the marketing systems, and many of 
these laws have been effective. There are state standardization 
laws, state laws governing the organization of cooperative 
societies, state laws relating to marketing divisions. “There 


are federal laws regulating future trading in cotton, and. 


the grading and inspection of grain in interstate commerce, 
and determining the size of small containers for fruits and 
vegetables that may be used in interstate trade. “These are 
only a few of the valuable laws enacted in recent years with 
a view to improving marketing processes. 

But legislation other than that to provide equal oppor- 
tunities is, at least at first, an artificial means to the end. 
It should not try to take the place of experience or educa- 
tion or ability, and it cannot supplant economic principles. 

At times there is much discussion of the need for a national 
marketing organization, but it is probable that few people 
realize that the nucleus of such an organization is already 
in operation. Not of an organization that will take from 
the American farmer the right to choose what channels he 
will use in sending his crops to market, not one that will 
usurp the powers of the men long trained in the business 
of buying and selling, but an organization of disinterested, 
impartial men, men combining student ability with practical 
experience who, working jointly with the states and the 


Doubtless the parole commissions make mis- _ 
takes in their judgment as to whether an offender has been 
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federal government, but always working for the people, are 
in a position to study the specific conditions and needs of 
their own states and relate them to interstate and national 
conditions to the end that a consistent national marketing 
policy may be developed. These are the state agents in mar- 
keting who are now working, under cooperative agreements 
between the federal Bureau of Markets and the states in- 
volved, in thirty-one of the forty-eight states of the Union. 
Several other states have asked for similar cooperative work 
when the practical preliminary details can be arranged. Dis- 
tribution is undoubtedly an interstate activity and must 
eventually be handled as a national matter, but this nation- 
wide machinery must be developed slowly and on an advis- 
ory and demonstrational basis only; it may aid in eliminating 
unnecessary steps and waste motion in marketing, but it 
must not dispossess any class of men who are doing a truly 
useful and legitimate business. 

All these remedies and many more have been studied and 
applied in an effort to improve marketing processes, and 
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Central Councils of Social Agencie 


: By Edward T. Devine q 


I. 


HE Council of Social Agencies, as they conceive it 

in Columbus, Ohio, is a contribution to the substan- 

tial improvement of industrial relations by remov- 

ing many issues altogether from the field of contro- 
versy. Its executive had experience, in earlier days, in the 
federal Department of Labor, and in Ohio as chief mediator 
in labor controversies. Both in the Federation of Labor and 
in the Chamber of Commerce of Columbus the view is held 
that some of the darker aspects of industry can be radically 
brightened by approaching them as community problems of 
health, recreation, housing, education, etc., rather than as 
issues between employers and employed. 

This recalls of course the famous “ zone-of-agreement ” 
policy of the Y. M. C. A; but in this instance it is not put 
forward primarily as an industrial program. It is rather 
an attempt to extend the legitimate function of the social 
agencies to their natural boundaries, to relieve both wage 
earners and employers as such from the burden of fighting 
each other to secure what they and all others in the com- 
munity have a joint interest in securing: health, education, 
good housing, and whatever else is accepted as an appro- 
priate end of coordinated, community effort. 

The Columbus Council is not functional: When its 
director, Fred C, Croxton, said this first, I thought he had 
made a slip of language. “ You mean,” I said, “it is not 
financial.” ‘ Not at all,” he insisted, “I mean it has no 
functions. It is just a convenience. It is nothing what- 
ever except a plan for making team work easy and natural.” 
; That description is nothing less than a stroke of genius. 
ay Who does not remember what an impetus it gave to the 
: social service exchange to proclaim that it was nothing but 
a card index? -The absurdity of being afraid to consult a 
card index, an agency as impersonal as the telephone ex- 
change, became apparent. Advocates of the Central Coun- 
cil, who are at the same time hostile to joint financial ap- 
peals, have made the curious tactical mistake of insisting on 
the distinction between “ functional ” and “ financial” fed- 
eration. Aside from the obvious facts that the raising of 
funds is a function, like any other; and that any of the 
dozen or more other functions which they advocate—devel- 
opment of new activities, reorganization of old agencies, 
development of standards, etc.—are notoriously performed at 
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many others will be applied in the future. But th 
to be made is that all of these methods are contrib to 
Each has certain limiting factors which must be reco 
freely. Each must be applied only when it is reasonab 
tain that existing, or perhaps local, conditions are favor) 
to its success. “There is altogether too much talk of Bi] 
and systems and not enough of analysis of existing & 
tions. And analysis reveals so unmistakably the complet 
of marketing problems. It makes clear as nothing else 
that no one method, no one plan, no one device can effe 
revolutionary improvement in the order of things. Byt 
ing effectively that part of each method and procedu: 
promises best results under the given conditions an ecomt 
may be effected here, an abuse may be corrected them 
marked improvement may be accomplished elsewhere; 
thus through careful study and constant endeavor mj 
brought about-gradually that wise distribution of farm 
ducts that will bring a more stable profit to the farme 
a more reasonable price to the consumer. 


least as continuously and as effectively in the “finane 
federation as in the so-called “ functional councils,” the 
tinction fails to secure the useful tactical advantage W 
might have been gained by taking the position that the ¢ 
cil is not functional at all. As in the case of the s 
service exchange, it would then be described as “ no 
but ....” A non-functional council, then, is one W 
only function is to facilitate the smooth running of the 
agencies, one which makes it easier for them to do th 
Its director in turn performs no function except to keef 
machinery of the central council running smoothly. 
will be worked out in committees, not apparently but li 
ally. The committees are melting pots of the ideas % 
experiences of their members. Issues are fought out f 
plans are devised, and agreement is arrived at as to the 
instruments for carrying out their plans. Thus the age 
discover and use their own powers. This kind of co 
obtains practical results, and avoids the dangers assumed 
be inherent in federation. It does not decide, for exaf 
that a hospital or a settlement must be located here or 
located there, but.it ensures that the subject shall be ta 
out until it becomes evident that only one answer to 
question as to where it shall be located is sound enoug 
be defended. 2 

That description might apply equally to a federat 
union, or council like those in Cleveland, Detroit, and 
cinnati, which, although not money-raising agencies, ma’ 
closely related to the community funds which are, ha 
in some instances a common staff, headquarters, etc.; 
council of social agencies like that in Milwaukee, which 
mains wholly distinct from the Centralized Budget, 
reports the-establishment of this plan of joint money rai 
as among its own “ definite achievements,” and to cour 
like those in Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis, where tk 
is, as yet, no general plan of joint money raising in op 
tion, but where there are councils of social agencies 1 
full-time executives, just as there are in Columbus, ane 
there are also in Milwaukee and in the other cities in wi 
there are community chests for joint money-raising ¢ 


paigns. 

The Council of Social Agencies then is nothing but cooy 
ation among the agencies; nothing but a plan for pr 
the spirit and practice of team work; nothing but a 
machinery to facilitate democratic community think 
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hing but ca Beindacds, ae Peonk external coer- 
through voluntary self-enlightenment ; nothing but 
1 service in the relations of social agencies to one 
and to social needs. It would be absurd to take very 
ace to describe the constitution of a council of social 
Plenty of people in any community could make 
ood a one as any which exists. The essential thing is 
social agencies shall not merely confer, as they might 
city or district conference; or cooperate, as they might 
v os or threes in particular instances, but that they shall 
ally associate themselves for the promotion of ends 
i | they have in common, for the promotion of the social 
are, for the encouragement of coordinated, united action 
e establishment and protection of standards of human 
e Voluntary agencies and public officials, religious 
ecular agencies, institutions and societies of home ser- 
commercial agencies and trade unions, have many com- 
urposes, far more than any one suspects until he begins 
ompare programs and exchange views. Their common 
roses are largely their best purposes, the ones which they 
most ready to proclaim openly and defend. These pur- 
may or may not be clearly stated in their written 
He or constitutions. They may be found only in the 
‘ions, in the motives which lie behind the gifts of donors 
the self-sacrificing labors of executives and workers. A 
council in which both directors and executives, both 
tributors and workers, are thoroughly represented. will 
g out these best ideals, these openly held and creditable 
yoses, and will reveal how harmonious and mutually com- 
| a they are. ‘The health commissioner, charities 
Bssioner and police commissioner, or their representa- 
| ae be in the council. ‘The spokesman for the 
iber of commerce and the labor federation are needed, 
use either of these bodies is a social agency in the 
= in which a settlement or a health center is, but be- 
se they are the channels through which essential "elements 
the population naturally and habitually express their 
s on questions affecting the social welfare. 
gressive, forward-looking agencies will be there of 
; but they are hardly more necessary than the con- 
al agencies which exist because they are endowed, or 
ntimental agencies which flourish because emotional 
s are successful. The difference between themselves 
the others may not really be as great as the progressives 
and the influence of those of whom the progressives 
o be scornful may be much greater than their own. 
urally, Catholics, Jews and the various Protestant 
s should be represented in the council if they are in 
community. Geographical distribution may also be im- 
nt. No fundamental method of dealing with poverty, 
or crime should be without some measure of repre- 
ion in the council if there is any one available qualified 
epresent it. Ordinarily the spontaneous election of dele- 
ss from the agencies will automatically provide for a 
able degree of representation of all these points of 
ut the probability of this desirable result may be 
d by conscious effort on the part of those who are 
; the initiative. 
olumbus membership in the council is partly delegate 
y individual. Each agency, public or private, which 
ed in the purpose of the council and is recom- 
d by the executive board of the council is entitled to 
two delegates: one a member of the governing board 
agency and the other an executive social worker. In- 
members, not to exceed in number one-tenth of the 
» members, may be elected by the delegates on the 
of cooption, which appears conspicuously in the 
soviet constitution. The council has an executive 
+ from pictees to nineteen members, of whom not 
: (oe 
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less than five must be active social workers and not less than 
five must be financial contributors to some member agency. 

Side by side with the Council of Social Agencies, there is 
in Columbus an Advisory Council consisting of some ninety 
influential individuals, most of whom are associated with 
and supporters of several of the social agencies. The director 
is chosen jointly by the executive board of the Council of 
Social Agencies and the executive committee of the Advisory 
Council. Each of these two executive bodies meets monthly 
and each takes its functions seriously. That of the Advisory 
Council, a body to which there is nothing exactly correspond- 
ing in other cities, is to promote studies, plans and programs 
which will secure a wider interest in social and civic prob- 
lems, and more effective work in dealing with such prob- 
lems; to cooperate with the Council of Social Agencies and 
to strengthen the efforts of the agencies in its membership 
to eliminate and prevent such social conditions as tend to 
create disease, dependency and delinquency; and to cooperate 
with the Council of Social Agencies in building up and pro- 
moting normal standards in living, citizenship and health. - 

Thus the Advisory Council, including in its membership 
all who contribute financially to its work, represents the 
generous givers; the citizens who mean to see that the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies really functions and that it has the 
funds necessary to its work; the people who, when they are 
in earnest in desiring that the work of the agencies shall be 
well done, duplication eliminated, the needs met, standards 
established, the habit of team work cultivated, are in the 
best position to secure these results. “These men are said to 
be in fact most solicitous that the work of the useful agencies 
shall not be unduly curtailed through a failure on the part 
of the public to support them; and that the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of the workers shall not be undermined by the 
loss of any freedom of action or legitimate responsibility 
which they should retain. There is a strong movement in 
Columbus in favor of a centralized budget, a joint raising 
of funds for such of the agencies as appeal to the public for 
support. But the big givers, many of whom are associated 
in the advisory council, are apparently inclined to leave the 
initiative to the agencies. The movement behind the organ- 
ization of the Council of Social Agencies to take the place 
of an earlier central philanthropic council is one which will 
not be satisfied without a financial federation, supplement- 
ing the educational work of the council; but there is no 
evidence of big-stick coercion or urgency. ‘There are indi- 
divual opponents of any plan of joint finance and there are 
some agencies which have open minds, waiting to see what 
develops. On the other hand, there are vigorous, if not al- 
ready somewhat impatient, individual advocates of imme- 
diate financial federation and there are said to be no agencies 
which are definitely opposed to it. The Central Council of 
Social Agencies seems likely to promote the sort of coopera- 
tive relations which will make joint finance easier and more 
natural, but the agencies are held together at present by 
interest in the working out of a common program rather 
than by financial pressure or the desire to substitute one 
drive for several. The first annual report of the council is 
about ready for distribution, and it should furnish excep- 
tionally valuable material for estimating the value of team 
work without joint finance. 


A Former Effort 


Social workers in Columbus refer to the Central Philan- 
thropic Council, which was organized in 1910 and which 
has now been replaced by the Central Council of Social 
Agencies, with varying degrees of appreciation. Some say 
that it amounted to little. Some who participated in its 
work say that it amounted to a great deal. One who is in 
position to know says that the truth lies somewhere between 
the two statements. 

Although it did not have a full-time executive, the secre- 


tary of the Associated Charities gave much time to the work 
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of the council and sometimes succeeded in getting other 
people to do likewise. ‘The council published several pam- 
phlets and held meetings in which reports of special com- 
mittees were presented, addresses were made by persons actu- 


ally doing work in Columbus and by others familiar with 


particular fields of social work. ‘The council effectively 
opposed efforts to launch a free ice fund and a free milk 
fund. Through the stimulation and promotion of the coun- 
cil, a committee was organized which raised a fund for the 
establishment of dental clinics. It would be easy to present 
an imposing list of things accomplished in Columbus in the 
‘ten years of the existence of this council, and it would be 
fair to give to the council credit for having been instru- 
mental in bringing them about—but to what extent they 
would have been done without the council, just as the same 
or similar things have in fact been done in cities in which 


‘ there is no council, it would be impossible to say. 


A Familiar Dilemma 


The Council of Social Agencies, like any similar body 
which works with delegated authority—The Federal Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches for example—has its Scylla and 
Charybdis. It must not claim too much credit for what 
it does or it will offend the sensibilities of its constituent 
members. It must not claim too little or it will not live. 


If it is too active it either undermines the prestige and re- 


sources of its members or else invites their hostility to its 
own undoing. If it is not active enough it fails to justify 


its existence, fails to serve its constituent members as it was 


intended to serve them. It is an old and familiar dilemma 
and it is leading to curious inconsistencies in the current 
descriptions of the actual achievements of the councils. Some 
appear to think that the council may do everything, provided 
those to whom or through whom they do it can be kept 
from knowing who did it and how it was done. To do one 
good by indirection, subtly, has an extraordinary fascination 
for a certain type of mind. Probably good can be done 
sometimes in this way when a frank, open proffer of serv- 
ices would be declined. Perhaps oftener the “client ”’ 


- would be delighted to cooperate in a direct program if he 


were told clearly what it was all about. Of course there 
are extreme instances in which elimination is the only rem- 
edy and no doubt in those cases an anesthetic is sheer kind- 
There are perhaps other instances in which, in the 
public interest, some one has to be cajoled into doing some- 
thing which he would never do with his eyes open. It is a 
serious question, however, whether any council or other coor- 
dinating agency does not risk subtly undermining its own 
permanent usefulness by the habitual use of the methods of 
cajolery; by striving to do good through influencing hypno- 
tized or gullible beneficiaries rather than by open covenants 
openly arrived at. In view of what has already been said, it is 
obvious that Columbus is in less than the average danger of 
making this blunder. To find and keep the safe and open way 
is the problem: serving the agencies and the community in 
the maximum degree; reducing to a minimum the jobs which 
cannot be fully reported; emphasizing but not magnifying 
the role of the member agencies; subordinating but not dis- 
crediting the role of the council as such; creating an atmos- 
' phere of unity, of mutual respect and confidence, in which 
bigotry and self-conceit will find it difficult to breathe. 
The Central Council of Social Agencies in St. Louis, like 
that in Columbus, has provided itself with a sufficient budget 
to make it possible to secure the services of a full-time execu- 
tive, and its name has been changed to Community Council. 
The joint raising of funds is held to be rather less important 
than other functions for the moment; but the appointment 
as secretary of Elwood Street, whose previous experience has 
been in the federations of Cleveland and Louisville, is gen- 
erally understood to mean that the St. Louis Council is 
equipped to undertake some plan of financial federation 


__ when that seems desirable in the reasonably near future, 


‘The Central Council of the last ten years, during w 


scribers; the National Conference more members. 


has struggled along without any paid staff, like the C 
Philanthropic Council of ,Columbus, might be des 
with about equal accuracy as having been an immens 
cess or aS a mere appearance—a paper organization—% 
nishing occasion for talk and discussion. It made a sum 
of local activities just before we entered the war, but mi 
of the conditions which the survey revealed as needing chai 
appear still to need changing. ‘The council has app 
committees and “ urged ” many things, but, at least receni 
it has not been very much in evidence and it is only an: 
dulgent estimate which can rank very high its actual achie 
ments. \If in the past ten years, there had been a counqil) 
work in St. Louis on the plan of those in Cleveland, € 
cinnati, or Louisville, there would certainly be more 20 
who know what the-social agencies are, what they are 
what-the unmet needs are and how to meet them. 
Provident Relief Association would have raised its 
more easily. ‘Che school for training social workers a 
have more support. ‘The Survey would have more si 


I do not undervalue the intangible results of educat 
It is only that the kind of council. which has herete 
existed in Chicago, Columbus, and St. Louis cannot in f 
do very much education, and it would be downright a 
representation to claim for them what they could not 4 
They may urge this or that, but they have no compact org# 
ized public opinion to back up their urging. “The people} 
St. Louis are naturally as charitable, as public-spirited; 
progressive as any others, but they did not have in the p 
effective channel through which their progressive public sp 
could be brought to bear upon legislative councils, newspape. 
and givers. ‘he Chamber of Commerce, through its endor 
ment bureau and its cooperation with the Central Cound 
has done much; but the social agencies, organized in a o¢ 
tral council as a going concern, with its own executive al 
its consistent program, should now be able to do a gi 
deal more.” The present outlook is auspicious. It is rea 
that there is much preliminary work to be done. Foune 
tions are to be laid. Modest tasks are to be undertaken fir 
The habit of team work has to be developed. Elwood Str 
has a different task from that of Mr. Croxton, and he d 
not at the outset have the special advantage which coi 
from long previous acquaintance in the city. But his fune 
mental attitude is the same. The social workers in St. 
already-know that he is candid, ‘cooperative, modest — 
energetic. . His success is intimately bound up with t 
and he relies of course upon their judgment and advice. T 
council, under its new name and with its enlarged faciliti 
to accomplish its purpose must be nothing but a plan~ 
promote the habit of team work, q 

Its immediate tentative program is to extend its memb 
ship to include all eligible public and private agencies; 
create semi-autonomous “ social’’ departments, on sw 
social questions as health, family treatment, child welfa 
etc., each agency being represented in at least one dep 
ment, which will promote surveys, ascertain needs not a 
quately met, and bring about action through existing or n 
agencies; to create other departments on what are call 
not very felicitously, “common, non-social functions wh 
joint study and action can bring about greater economy 
effectiveness; ”” such as (1) financial methods; (2) edu 
tional methods; (3) personnel; (4) purchasing methods. 

The council has started a four-page monthly bulletir 
news and information for the directors and staff memb 
of the social agencies in its membership; and in Decem 
issued a leaflet entitled Team Work for a Better Sz 
Louis, in which is forecast a study of joint finance throt 
the Council’s Department on Fjnancial Methods, wl 


[Developments in Boston and Chicago will be inclu 
the second and concluding installment.] {4 


HE boy is the most fascinating and elusive object of 
study in the world—with the single exception of 
he the girl. And not in all things is the girl his su- 

i perior in this classification. “he boy is ever just on 
he verge of being understood, only to elude our grasp and 
as the object of a new pursuit. 

With all our advance in the study of boy fend there 
as been marked advance—parents do not usually understand 
loys. For the most critical changes in a boy’s life, the changes 
vhich move a boy out of the realm of his boyhood into the 
tea of potential fatherhood, the changes which bring into 
harp outline the dawning of a new individuality, are still 
ooked on in many families as a kind of perversity, an in- 
late meanness. which temporarily puts the boy beyond the 
each of social acceptability. 

_ The school does not understand the boy. Of course, indi- 
ddual teachers, here and there, do know boy life. But the 
chool system, the fixed curriculum, the organized methods 
f school procedure—these all go serenely on without much 
inderstanding of the boy with whom they have to deal. 

_ Organized society does not understand the boy, If there 


vere better understanding, would our juvenile court systems 


e growing ever larger, quite out of proportion to the growth 
f the population? I fear that those who accept the exten- 
ion of our juvenile court system as a hopeful sign of the 
nterest of the community in child life have not thought the 
hing through. I am reminded of the city where I was being 
hown the objects of interest, and my guide showed me the 
ew detention home for children and grew eloquent over the 
act that it had four times the capacity. of the one it had re- 
laced. Perhaps our juvenile court system and its attendant 
letention homes must increase before they can decrease; and 
serhaps an increase may in- 
licate that we are doing 
hings more thoroughly than 
we used to do them. May I 
isk, however, what we are 
loing to work toward the 
ime when we shall have less 
eed of the juvenile court 
han we now have? 

_ The employer does not un- 
ereiad the boy. Here, as 
Isewhere, there are notable 
xceptions. Study with me 
ny fair cross-section of one 
housand cases of boys at 
work, and my statement will 
e proved. Boys are under- 
yaid and overpaid; they are 
laced in blind-alley jobs and 
cept there; they have little 
timulus-to advance; they are 
ziven almost no encourage- 
ment to continue in their 


- couraging, there is no doubt. 


THE END OF A BUSY DAY 


Not until the evening shadows fall do these young men of Briis, one 
of the Junior Red Cross projects, come tramping home. 
bid goodbye to the Paris slums forever. 


Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN — 


day than he ever was. Increasingly, parents and schools and 
communities and employers are seeking to know him better. - 
The facts that I have stated are true, first, because an in-— 
telligent interest in the boy has not yet been widely enough ~ 
disseminated, and second,’ because the awakened interest in 
boys has caused too many to adopt an attitude toward them 
which is possibly worse than leaving them alone. 

As to the first of these statements the facts are self-evident. 
In the large city particularly the majority of boys remain 
untouched by any vital character-building influences. ‘True, 
there is the home; but so many homes do not function here. 
There is the school; but look at the records in the school in 
the matter of holding boys. ‘There is the church; but the ~~ 
church very largely confesses its failure to hold boys after 
the middle ’teen years. That the good things done are en- 
There is no cause to be self- 
satisfied however, in the light of the things left undone, 

I suppose it is an inexorable law that reaction may carry 
us as far to one extreme of the normal line as we formerly 
found ourselves at the other extreme. From the place of 
almost no interest in the boy our enthusiasm has sometimes 
become over-enthusiasm, [his has caused us in some of 
our work for boys to do too much for them. This tendency 
results, in many cases, in’ the boy being overworked. Well 
meaning programs enter his life from many angles; each 
seeks to serve him. “The result is that we not infrequently 
find a boy. living a hectic existence, frantically trying to 
do all the things that he is asked to do. -Any one of us 
can cite the case of the boy who is so busy that he needs 
a memorandum book to keep his almost hourly engagements. 
Life is abnormal—unless we think that this is the sort of 
training he needs in boyhood days to be prepared for the 
equally abnormal life of his 
elders. Ns 

Another result of this 
overdoing for boys is found 
in their loss of initiative and 
ingenuity. It is a hapless 
thing to do for a boy what 
he can do for himself; yet 
it is constantly being done. 
The finished toy, all built to — 
its last detail, is not nearly — Be : 
so good a present for many . 
a boy as the materials with — 
which to build it; and a still 
better present is the training — 
in ideas which will enable — 
him to conceive and to build 
his own toy. 

Our organization — pro- 
grams need a vigorous check- 
ing up on this point. I 
have ‘“‘ viewed with alarm” 
the tendency in many of 


eg 


They have 
After their year’s course 


tudies. On the moral side, 
they are thrown i in with men 


on a farm, lent to them by Charles Dreyfus, a French senator, they 
will start out on their own, provided with a little capital saved for 
them from the profits of the farm 


our organizations to overdo 
in serving the boy instead of 


who feel no sense of responsi- : 
ility for the boys’ real welfare. They listen to foul talk, 
Ber, Se encouraged to participate in a hundred forms of 


tead of high ones. 
! soa: sounds pessimistic; and that is not the in- 
: c ey we boy is better understood to- 


bling schemes, they are set the example of low ideals 


providing channels for his 
own self-expression. It would appear, therefore, that we — 
have the two extremes present. On the one hand, the boy 
who is overserved, with too much of one program or too 
many programs, or too many adults waiting to do his bid- 
ding; on the other hand, the vast area of unintelligence and 
indifference regarding the fundamental facts and Processes 


A thirteen-year-old colored 
boy who is raising a pig as 
his project, consulting with 
the county agricultural agent 


“Tue got a pig!” A 
Four H club boy who 
puts the “haha? into 
Minnehaha Springs, 
West Virginia 


BOYS JUDGING 


CLUB BOY EXPLé 


Instead of selling the wool : 
made into cloth, They mak 
can buy real woolen cloth a 
wool brought in; in the 


P 


WEST VIRGINIA 


SOUNTY FAIR 


TO A VISITOR 
nd the club boys have it 


money and their friends 
The boy is showing the” ~ 
finished woolen cloths 


» me - 


A PRODUCT OF THE FOUR H CLUB 


This seventeen-year-old boy is deficient in all 

school work (except mathematics) and physically 

handicapped by the loss of one eye; but he is the 

prize corn grower, having raised one hundred 

and thirty-five bushels on one acre—twice the 
amount his father raised 


A TENANT’S HOME 


of boyhood, ‘and the countless Sunken of boys as * just 
grow,” with aggressive influences at work on every side to 
cause them to grow in the wrong direction. 


of earnest inquiry into the facts. There are increasing num- 
bers of parents who eagerly approach their task of rearing 
boys to fine manhood, and set themselves at work to learn 
how. The church is awaking to a degree that is gratifying 
and is preparing to meet its problem in an adequate way. 
Educators are eagerly searching for light, albeit they find _ 
that decades of thinking in fixed grooves make it hard to 
approach the subject from a new angle. 

Recently a group of business men in New York met in 
several sessions with a number of specialists in work with 
boys, and together they sought to find a large way of dealing 

’ with boy life. Surely the employer has set himself to find 
the way out. 

Every man who remembers his own boyhood has an obli- 
gation to help in the matter of this better understanding of 
_ boys. The burden is upon him to prove that he has not a 
- threefold responsibility: tobe a friend and older compan- 
ion to some boy, his son or some other man’s son; to be a 
leader of a group of boys; to share a measure of responsibility 

for the influences in the community which affect boy life. 
EuGENE C, Foster. 


_ City Secretary for Boys, 
New York City Y. M. C. 4. 


= ‘6 Le © be 
= The “Sonny” Side 
: OT all of West Virginia is the scene of industrial strife. 
Many rural sections are unaffected by the disturbances 
in the mining villages. These localities, however, are taking 
_ part in another struggle, equally significant, though not 
marked by violence or ill-feeling. Here the long ~accepted 
_ right of parents to require the labor of their children is being 
tested by the more recently recognized right of children to 
enjoy a normal childhood. 
West Virginia offers a concrete expression of the differ- 
ence between child labor and children’s work, for in many 
__ of its communities they exist side by side. Child labor is 
_ there in unmistakable form—the continued toil in the fields 
oe of children of all ages, often at heavy work from sun-up to 
_-sun-down. Forces are at work in these regions, however, 
to substitute for the drudgery and routine labor of the farm, 
____ which in itself has no value for the child, a more wholesome 
; form of agricultural work. 
4 Foremost among the agencies thus indirectly combatting 
rural child labor is the extension department of the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia which through its boys’ and girls’ Four 
- -H clubs is promoting the new type of children’s work. These 
clubs, organized with the rural school as-the basis, stand 
for the development of “ Head,” “ Hand,” “ Heart” and 
_ “ Health.” [See the Survey for ‘Jan. 24, 1920, p. 457-] An 
Pewantial part of their program is the carrying out by each 
_ club member of some systematic project connected with farm 
‘life—the care and raising of live stock; the cultivation of 
some crop such as potatoes, corn or small fruit; poultry 
breeding, and, among girls, gardening and canning and the 
planning and making of clothes. Whatever the nature of 
: ee work, it must be done according to certain standards. 
FA record is kept describing the purpose of the project, its 
history and the difficulties encountered, and giving a detailed 
financial statement of cost of production, 
In the small fruits project, for instance, members must 


ni - raspberries, doing, themselves, all except the very hard work 
of planting, cultivating and harvesting. They must exhibit 

; at the county fair three quart glass jars of berries which they 
have grown and canned, together with their record books 
pan ek aig booklets. Winners of county prizes are sent 


One of the most hopeful signs of the times is the evidence _ 


out an existence for himself and family. 


to the State College of Agricultars fora et i 
instruction, and those winning state prizes are given 
hundred dollar scholarships at this institution. __ 

The Four H clubs are accessible to every child in 
community who can secure the cooperation of his pare 
whether he be the son of the prosperous farmer or the str 
gling renter living in a dilapidated shack, and barely ek 
Seldom is a ch 
prevented from participating in club activities because of 
lack of material with which to work. On the contra 
through the farm bureau, business men’s organizations @ 
other interested agencies, pure-bred animals and seed % 
secured for distribution on a business basis. 

The work is done under the supervision of the coun 
agricultural or home demonstration agent. Once a = on 
he meets the children at the schoolhouse, and together 
discuss their projects and records and the Four H s gvestic 
sent out monthly by the state club agent. During the mor 
he visits the children in their homes and advises with th 
about their work. 

These clubs exercise a wholesome effect on the commut 
ties in which they are organized. The county agent is a ni 
type of person in the community, and unlike many of th 
who would undertake rural work he is understood rp 
cepted. The results of his work with the boys’ and ¢ 
clubs are convincing parents of the value of education, 
thing that the little one-room school has never anil 
doing. On the other hand, the centering of this work in € 
school is making the school more human and its appeal | 
country children stronger. 

More than this, the general standards of rural =— 
raised. The club is an embodiment of the idea that > 
can be pleasure as well as drudgery, that the daily rou 
of farm life need not obliterate its joy, and that the cc 
as well as the city offers opportunity for a satisfying ex 
ence. GertTrubDE H. Forks. 

Maret Culd Labor Committee. 


Settlements and the Boy 


WHEN all is said, it is not the boy who is the proble 
but the city; how 0 snake thie city safe and right a 
fair for the boy. «Let the boys run,” exclaims the ave: 
citizen. But if you cannot keep the youngster from es: i 
games all over the street or in front of his speeding < 
bile, he protests and suggests the juvenile court, 
The approach of the settlement to the problem is 
through the boy alone. It looks behind him to his bz 
ground. It is concerned with public health; with the soc: 
and industrial well- being of the community; with its. “d 
sires, its aspirations, and its despairs. All these things vi 
affect the welfare of the boy, but in the settlements, strar 
as it may seem, some of his more immediate needs are often 
overlooked because the attention of the directing head 
constantly focused on those larger problems Bs ad 
significance makes them questions of the day. For this reas 
one hears every now and then that “one of the it 
portant settlements in the city is looking for a part t 
worker to take charge of the boys’ work.” : 
Serclencnts are tras now ote eae 0} 
departments. The necessity for a definite, coherent pi 
oes eee it ts te awaken 
community to act that there is a “ roblem,” 2 
that it has its roots in certain Hee rile probl ems by 
social and industrial. % 
The settlement can draw not only _upon its own e ne i 
but also upon that of other organizations which are special 
in particular lines of boys’ work. Bad priv i 
of a program which intimately touches the bh 
inexcusable. There is no doubt that the s 
ee Sie It is one 


a Po ee 


cha the cay of the settle- 
charge is substantiated by 
that settlements a as a whole are not using their physi- 
nent to capacity. e 
Id be made easier for men to live and do work in 
ts, especially in connection with boys. There are 
€ women interested in the settlement movement at 
ent time than there are men. The average man who 
ble of organizing boys’ work frequently finds himself 
sd and his energies curtailed by the subordinate posi- 
which his work is given. He knows that his capabilities 
command a better job, and he is not likely to continue 
y extended length of time to put up with the irksome- 
4 settlement life, especially if he is outnumbered four 
ie at the resident's table by those of the opposite sex. 
the men residents, who are a rarity anyway, change 
: often. than the women. With each change comes a 
ganization of the boys’ clubs.” . Often it is a disor- 
zation. : 
e settlements are in the main conscious of this short- 
ng and anxious to remedy it. How a concerted cam- 
a for more men may best be carried out, it is difficult 
. Men are won to a cause by very different appeals. 
nent and emotionalism even play their part. It is often 
to appeal directly for the boy and to play up his im- 
ite needs. 
e task is made more difficult by the mere existence of 
professional social worker.” ‘The average man recog- 
that it is the professional’s business to look after such 
zs; but he fails to see why he himself must be dragged 
The professional makes a career of it. He, for his 
1as his own business to attend to. Therein lies the root 
difficulty, which is due to the fact that the average man 
ot understand the integral relation which his own little 
ars to society as a whole. The man who gives infinite 
it to economic relations and lets social relations “‘ go 
leads an unbalanced and often a very harmful life. It 
principal task of those interested in any problem of the 
body, and none the less of those interested in the boy 
, to enlist the thought and action of the ordinary run 
sople. ‘The need of intelligent interest on the part of all 
y greater even than the need for skilled professionals and 
s of technique. How this interest is to be awakened 
most baffling question confronting organized settlement 
oday. ArtHuR C. Hoven. 
airman, Boys’ Work Committee, 
ited Neighborhood Houses of New York. 
> 


The Big Brother 
‘HE BIG BROTHER organization has grown from a 
le group 0 piety men in 1904 to thirty thousand indi- 


4 0 


€ organizations which had sprung from the parent— 
ig Brother Movement, Inc., of New York; no attempt 
e to do more than answer the inquiries which 
This year the movement will be extended to for- 
Requests for information have been received 
distant places as China and New Zealand. 

917 occurred the first annual conference of Big 
and Big Sisters. Out of this came the Interna- 
visory Council. Subsequent conferences were held 
is, Cincinnati, Toronto and Philadelphia, where, 
the Big: Brother and Big Sister International Fed- 
) existence. An executive was employed and 
. expand and to standardize the efforts of this 


. e thing which has made for the success of 
in ee. to ame great need for it, is 


Ope 2) 


ey i may ee. 
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its simplicity, states Rowland C. Sheldon, executive secretary 
_of the federation. 


‘Its essence is the active personal interest 
of one man in one boy or of one woman in one girl. They 
give the affection which has been denied to a child, who, per- 
haps, is surrounded by unhappiness or whose parents may be 
neglectful or ignorant. Mr. Sheldon cites a number of such 
instances. 


John’s shiftless father died on the boy’s second birthday. The 
mother, forced to support herself, placed him in an institution. Then 
came a second marriage. The stepfather, however, refused to take 
the boy home and he was buffeted about from pillar to post. At 
fifteen, he was arrested—gun, mask and all. A year under a Big 
Brother’ s care, aided by a physician, has made Jolin more like other 
boys, has brought the stepfather to his sense of responsibility, and 
has restored the boy to the home that is rightfully his. He is now 
at school. 

Michael, a foundling, was brought up in institutions, and soon 
learned to adopt the creed, “ Anything is good, provided you get 
away with it.” At sixteen he appealed to the Big Brother office 


for a place to live and a job. He got both, and in addition some 
one who took an interest in him. 


On Warren nature had played a cruel trick by making him bald- 
headed at fourteen; the taunts and jibes of his school-mates drove 
him into truancy. Not until a Big Brother convinced him that the 
teasing would continue only so long as he “got mad” did the boy 
realize that he was master of the situation. He has voluntarily 
returned to school and now faces his comrades with a smile. 

There are boys out of step, out of tune with the universe, 
says Mr. Sheldon; all about them are the things they need— 
the clubs, the scout corps, the libraries, the churches—but it 
takes self-confidence to overcome timidity. Half of the par- 
ents know nothing of the difficulties of adolescence, and the 
other half who do know must have infinite patience to see the 
boy through that period. The awkwardness of the fourteen- 
to eighteen-year-old is irritating enough, but when there is 
added to it an attitude of conceit, a quick-change ‘assumption 
and shedding of responsibility, and intolerance and selfishness, 
the combination is often maddening. The result of negli- 
gence to deal with this state of mind is reflected in the special 
boarding schools for unruly children of the rich and the 
reformatories for those of the poor. 


Twelve Years of Boys 


HE Boy Scouts of America will be twelve years old this 

month. ‘They number, according to the latest statistics 
of the International Scout: Bureau in London, 528,980, in- 
cluding their leaders, a membership larger than the combined 
scout membership in all the rest of the world. At a con- 
servative estimate, more than a million boys have passed 
through the scout mill during these years. 

You cannot touch the lives of a million boys—march 
twelve miles with youth—without learning something about 
the species. Perhaps the thing that stands out most dis- 
tinctly in the sum of our learning is the remarkable respon- 
siveness in the boys themselves, their power and willingness 
to assume whatever responsibility we place upon them, to 
live up to scouting even beyond our expectations. 

Citizenship training and community service have at all 
times been strongly stressed as scouting objectives, but it took 
the war and the unexpectedly far-reaching demands made 
upon our scouts to show us how tremendous a factor organ- 
ized boyhood might be in a nation’s life. It is not necessary 
for me, however, to discuss the whole scout program, but 
only to stress certain points which may be news to SuRYEy 
readers. 

When we said that a first-class scout must know what to 
do in case of fire, probably none of us remotely imagined 
that during one year 5,778 scouts would qualify in fireman- 


ship, that in fifty or more cities scout troops would be regu- — 


larly authorized aides to the local fire departments, that in 
one state alone—Pennsylvania—scouts would be cited for 


having in less than a year saved from destruction by fire over — 


a million dollars’ worth of valuable timber. 


Nor could we 
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in any way have visuatied the large number of striking in- 
dividual instances where scouts or groups of scouts have 
risen voluntarily to meet the emergency of the hour in fight- 
ing fire, rescuing persons from burning buildings, rendering 
first aid to persons overcome by fumes of smoke; besides their 
signal services in helping prevent fire by conducting city 
clean-ups, distributing fire prevention literature, and report- 
ing fire hazards and violations of fire laws. 

I want particularly to stress that word cooperative, for, 
contrary to the ideas of those who do not fully comprehend 
scouting and its motives, the movement is dedicated to coop- 
eration with all other forces working for public betterment. 
It has no wish to supersede the work of church or school 
or home, or of any social service agency. It merely places 
its splendid boy program, its organized and trained power 
for service, its large and enthusiastic active membership at 
the disposal of the community and the nation to help wher- 
ever help is needed or desired. 

We have learned in our twelve years of experience with 
“boy problem,” that terrible bugaboo 
which has frightened the world so long. Our boys, given 
half a chance, will in nine cases out of ten rise to whatever 
we expect of them, nay, go beyond what we expect of them, 
if only we men ate 3 in turn do our duty, provide for them 
the opportunity for clean, happy, useful, healthy life which 


‘is their birthright as young Americans. 


~ 


‘they ought to be, that it will be “ 


Boys are Boy Scouts, not because somebody tells them 
good for them” in some 
vague way. They are Boy Scouts because they want to be, 
because scouting gives them something they honestly crave, 
something they genuinely delight in, for and in itself, aside 
from any benefits derived. 

Scouting is not greatly disturbed about the so-called “ boy 
problem.” It is concerned with the man problem. It needs 
leaders, virile, enthusiastic, loyal, boy-hearted men, who will 
count it a privilege to help us answer the call of the boys 
who want to be scouts, but who are perforce standing out- 
side the gates because the necessary leaders are not forth- 
coming. 

If there is one thing more than another that these twelve 
years have taught us, it is that the mainspring of scouting 
is the scoutmaster—the volunteer leader. In him scouting 
rises or falls. On him depends our power to serve the boys 
of America, and through them America herself. The need 
for men is paramount at this hour. James E. West. 

‘Chief Scout Executive, 

Boy Scouts of America. 


Notes in the Boy’s World 


HE working boy under nineteen in New York is to have 

a “Y” home all his own, costing $475,000, to be con- 
structed under the direction of the West Side branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. The building will be eight stories high and 
will contain sleeping rooms for one hundred and ninety-five 
boys an | facilities for two thousand members, with the neces- 
sary educational, social, physical and employment equipment. 
William M. Kinsley, chairman of the branch, states that the 
plans and aims of this building mark a new development in 

Y” work. He says: 

Heretofore the “Y” has dealt chiefly with men over eighteen 
years of age. Recognizing the large returns from the work under- 
taken with young men, its sponsors feel that this building will 
mark a new era of service to the boy of New York whose needs 
have not been so clearly appreciated in the past. Too great im- 
portance cannot be placed on the need for helping the boy who 
works. We want to give these boys the chance to start clean in 
difficult city conditions at this critical period of their lives. 


_~A& WORKING agreement has been effected between the 


Men’s Hebrew Association and the Young Men’s 
Association of New Haven for the operation of a 


X 


‘THE settlement of the controversy over the will of Capt 


cant since, so far as is known, this is the first time the 
local units of these organizations have joined to perform 
a specific piece of welfare work. With the removal « 
club, originally quite non-séctarian, to Oak Street, a J 
neighborhood, the personnel gradually became almost en 
Jewish. In line with its policy not to proselyte, the Y 
C. A. then requested the Y. M. H. A. to assist in thee 
tion of the club activities. 


DURING November and December of last year Colu 
University, in conjunction with the Boys’ Club Federz 
gave a course of instruction for workers with boys. A 
the lectures which were given were the following: 
munity Cooperation in Work for Boys, by Eugene C. 
boys’ work secretary of the New York City Y. M. ‘. 
Experiences in Amateur.Production, by Helen Arthur, ¢ 

tor of the Neighborhood Playhouse, ‘New York; Constru 
Programs in Boys’ Club Work, by Elbert K. Fretwell, | 
Columbia University; Discipline and Self-Government 
C. J. Atkinson, executive secretary of the Boys’ Club Fede 
tion. It is intended to give the course again this year. 


ALTHOUGH the practice of putting orphan boys inte 
army has long become obsolete with many of the best | 
placing agencies, ‘“‘ bring up your boy to be a soldier,” 
seems to be the slogan of the New York Children’s Aid ® 
ciety. According to an editorial in the New York Ti 

the society has placed homeless boys in the army at ie 
of two thousand a year. In commenting upon the fact, 
editorial quotes from the annual report of the society 
effect that “ the service provided the finest character- bull 
and Americanization program possible for this type of b 
Although the organization is still furnishing recruits fo: 
army and navy, it finds that it has a surplus of homeless 
too young for service. 


George Bucklin makes available to the Boy Scouts of R 
Island seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars as a perpe 
trust fund. It is proposed to use part of this bequest to 
a permanent Boy Scout building in Providence to serve 
center for state activities. J. Harold Williams, the s 
executive of Providence, states that over a ten-year period ¢ 
thousand boys in Greater Providence have been honor 
discharged from the ranks of the Boy Scout movem 
‘There are more than one hundred and twenty-five volunt: 
scout leaders in the city, connected with sixty-five diffet 
troops. 


A GROUP of Turkish boys recently submitted some ra 
knotty questions to one of the Y. M. C. A. secretarie 
Turkey. Among them were the following: 


The real Christianity orders men to treat one another with hu 
ity, kindness/and softness. Why, then, are there but few Christ 
who. do so? 

What kind of interesting effects has the religion upon the si 
human welfare, also upon conservation of the morality? 

There are some highly considered persons who do not | 
immediate satisfaction for the goodness which’ they make a 
world. What kind of satisfaction will they have in the ae f 

How do you distinguish between the heavenly and non-heay 
religions, also among the philosophical roads? 


THE WOODCRAFT LEAGUE of Ase is condt 
ing a campaign for three thousand members. Althoug 
league occupies a field somewhat similar to that of the F 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls and the Girl Scouts, i t 
endeavoring to reach the millions of boys and girls who | 
not related to any of these movements. It is estimatec 
the league that there are now more than thirteen 
American youths between the ages of twelve and 
who are not members of these other organizations, 
Thompson Seton, the naturalist, is the aie of the le 


WOMAN from Chlorads was telling another 
woman about some one in her home town who 
really likes to make pants for little boys out of 
men’s old clothes. She would rather do it than 
kind of fancy. work. Indeed, she sews on the buttons 
makes heavy buttonholes at afternoon gatherings while 
other women are making French knots. She is glad 
et old clothes; for years she has welcomed all donations. 
had four boys of her own and she used to make their 
4 -She did it so well, and now she has made—I have 
otten how many hundred the women said. She calls 
er home extension service. The club of which she is 
ember has the credit for selling or giving the pants 


‘ 


t\ 


... that is a progressive idea,” I said to myself. SAHA | 
get married and settle down in a little town in the West, 
q going to get patterns of all sizes and use up all the old 
les in the community making pants for little boys.” But 
idea is bigger than that. There must be something be- 
: pants that people need and that I could make. I wish I 
think what it is. Anyway, that Colorado woman has 
right fundamental community idea. 
re is another example. In Summitville, Indiana, some 
-spirited citizens have offered to finance the high ‘school 
uates who need help to go through college. This means 
the community itself is taking responsibility for its most 
nising as well as for its poorest and most helpless mem- 
4 The men who are giving the money are doing it to 
‘not only the individual students but to advance educa- 
in a broad sense. 
he community will reap an immediate benefit because of 
ood spirit. All the people will be more interested in 
Bae and in the higher education of their boys and girls. 
y will have a civic pride in the students as well as a per- 
L one. The community by this means is doing “‘com- 
planning” on a firm, broad, and worth-while basis. 
‘seed of good that is in the enterprise will grow into a 
t that will live forever. 
his i is not an impossible thing for any community. Surely 
ee could pay the expenses of one student at college. 
people by combining could send several students to 
e. In Summitville several boys and girls go to college 
on not before thought of going. 
communities do so much to raise money for all sorts of 
fits and entertainments, why could they not raise money 
such an important thing as college educations for their 
B citizens? It is an idea which lacks only advertising. 
ople thought of it, they would do it just as they are glad 
> all manner of other generous things, If there could be 
national propaganda of the idea so that communities 
|_ take pride in sending their young people to college and 
perhaps have the zest of rivalry in doing it, our col- 
and universities would be so overcrowded that we 
_ have very delightful problems to solve in taking care 
students. Perhaps a national slogan would encourage 
ities; one like, “A student at college from every com- 
> or “Has your community sent another student to 
” or “A student sent to college by a community will 
the whole world,” or “What have you done for your 
ity and higher education ?” 
Chamber of Commerce at Watertown, Wisconsin, 
done some work that might serve as an example for 
nmunities. They took the fifty members of the 
class from high school to the University of Madi- 
ay. The Chamber of Commerce wanted to co- 


Organization 


The Community Idea Applied 


operate with the schools and to connect the high school with 
the university. It circulated an appeal to the citizens to go 
and take one of the graduates as a guest or to pay the ex- 
penses of one of the class. What a good idea, and with what 
great, possibilities of development! 

I wish Socrates or Roosevelt or some one else had said, 
“Communities can’t get anywhere unless they know where 
they are going; they can’t accomplish anything until they 
know what they want to accomplish; they can’t hitch their 
wagons to a star until they can at least see their own special 
star.”’ Since I cannot think of any great authority who has 
said it just this way, I have had to say it myself, and I be- 
lieve that it is true. Community work fails just in propor- 
tion as it drifts aimlessly, and it succeeds in proportion as it 
does something definite. Now what that something is, prob- 
ably is not so important so long as the people are interested. 
Anything that all the people, or a large majority of them, 
enjoy doing together will develop community spirit. 

New Hampshire. Farm Bureau work has had definite ob- 
jects. At one time the state pushes one activity and at another 
time something else, but it is always talking about some 
one definite thing. When a special part of the state becomes 
interested in a special project, it can develop that. It has had 
definite suggestions from which to choose. 

-In Merrimack County there are thirty-three communities, 
every one of which has held a meeting to select a certain 
number of things to do. These have been drawn up in the 
form of a project. There is a definite goal of what it is ex- 
pected to accomplish during the year. The people choose 
their leaders and set to work. 

To take as an example a project in one of the communi- 
ties, there are the Betty parties in Epsom, New Hampshire, 
which are perfect specimens of community work. The main 
feature for the clothing project in the state for the year was 
the making of dress forms. Each local leader at a special 
meeting said how many she thought the women in her dis- 
trict could make. When the time was up she reported re- 
sults. Mrs. Bickford said she thought she could encourage 
Epsom women to make thirty, which seemed a great many 
for a place where the families are so scattered. As soon as 
ten women were persuaded that they wanted to make 
“Betties” for themselves, Mrs. Bickford called a meeting 
in the town house. At the first meeting the home demon- 
stration agent and the state leader came to help. When ten 
other women sent in their names, there was a second Betty 
party, and the first ten women came to help instead of the 
outside leaders. Party followed party, until nearly every 
woman in the town had a Betty of her own. 

This is a scheme which might be applied to almost any 
educational project. It is probably not so dependent upon 
leadership since it ought to run almost automatically. Of 
course, it has been applied partially in canning clubs and in 
groups that make fireless cookers and similar things, but this 
seems to be the scheme perfected. With such a system com- 
munities can be well on their way to success because they 
know where they are going. 

For a guide there probably has been nothing better than the 
county community score card which Nat Frame, director of 
Agricultural Extension in Morgantown, West Virginia, has 
worked out. [See the Survey for Dec. 25, 1920, p. 462.] 
By means of this, any community can tell how it ranks with 
other communities, where its strong points are and where its 
weak ones. There are constructive suggestions for improve- 
ment. It can also compare its progress year after year. There 
are nine points that count: history, government, business, 
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farms, clubs, homes, schools, churches, and health. As a 


matter of fact, this score card is in reality a book large 
enough to give suggested lines of activity as well as a pic- 
ture of the old. 

French Creek is a comparatively poor community in West 
Virginia, and yet “the score card has suggested definite lines 
of improvements and follow-up work which the community 
is working out,” one of the citizens says. For one thing, the 
high school ranked pretty low. Committees were appointed 
which by rivalry and other means raised thirteen thousand 

‘dollars for a new school-house, 

There are four personal conclusions I have come to after 
reading many letters from nearly all the different states tell- 
ing about actual community progress: 

I. The community idea as a whole is being applied in 
very few places. Probably such places as Locust Valley and 
Roselyn, Long Island, where there are well developed neigh- 
borhood associations and regular, full-time paid workers, 
“could be said to apply the community idea as a whole. The 
land settlement projects of Elwood Mead would probably be 
the whole of the community idea applied, as would also be 
the communities which benefit by the Ranch Supply Com- 
pany that Mr. Dinwiddie has fostered farther north in Cali- 
fornia. These are both expressions of the community idea 
supplied by paternalistic generosity. 

II. ‘There is no policy in community work, and yet there 
is a great deal of work. The leaders do not seem to differ so 
much from each other. The striking thing is that they seem 
to be doing everything so fast they do not have time to think. 
“We don’t know where we're going, but we’re on our way 
” is what they seem to 
be saying. There are, let us be thankful, some leaders who 
are making sure they are getting tangible results, 

III. Rural sociology and rural economics do not mix. 


- Cow testing associations, community creameries, potato 


growers associations do not work consciously as groups 
toward better community social activities; they tend to their 
own business and have enough to do. Social groups do every- 
thing besides pure business, When they languish, it is often 
oie they have not enough impelling worth-while work 
to do. 

IV. The community idea in part is being worked out 
everywhere. Individuals know what they would like to do 
and to have done. They are anxious to work to help the 
progress; indeed, they are so anxious that they are willing 
to follow suggestion and leaders with only a chance of suc- 
cess. Herein lies the hope of the community idea: It is in the 
hearts of the people. HELEN RAND. 


University of Illinois. 


An International Civic Union 


URING the first international congress of cities held 
in Ghent in 1913 there was formed an organization 
known as the International Union of Cities. ‘The name, 
howeyer, does not fully express the function of this organiza- 
tion, for its main purpose is to collect and study contempo- 
raneous documentary information of all:kinds relating to 


civic affairs, and promptly to distribute briefs or short re-~ 


views of such material throughout the world. 
_ The project was necessarily laid aside during the war, but 
- was taken up again in 1920 and is now making rapid progress 
toward the accomplishment of its aims. The main office of 
the organization is Brussels (where the writer has been help- 
ing on the work during the past summer). It has an able 
directing personnel and staff of assistants and, thanks to the 
generosity and interest of the Belgian government, an ample 
opportunity for expansion. 

The details of the organization are varied to suit the 
peculiar conditions of the nations interested. In France and 


“i Belgium, for example, there have been formed subsidiary 


- data and published documentation in regard to local | 


national government, or private organization could 


ational unions of cities, “ad the municip 
join the movement officially by subscribing to th 
union a fee depending upon the population of th 
They also contribute to their national union all i 


tions, The national union, by its agreements with 
ternational union, not only turns over a fixed propo 
its fees toward the support of the main office at Bru 
agrees to do a certain amount of research work 
benefit of the entire organization. In Holland, a 
where, provision is made not only for a national 
function for most of its towns and to cooperate in rege 
research with the international center, as in Franc 
Belgium, but certain of the larger cities also afhliate d 
with the international union, 

In certain countries, where there will perhaps not I b 
sidiary national centers for some time, a city or civic “h 
ization or society may join the international union d on 
by subscribing a fee depending upon population or spe 
conditions and by agreeing to furnish the central offic 
Brussels with documentary data in regard to its ow 
ditions and those of the region, 

A subsidiary national center of civic documentati 
also be established. Such a center, to be afhliated wi 
international center at Brussels, must pay a fee dep 
upon the circumstances in each case; and receive in exch 
civic information, to which, of course, it is also obliged : 
to contribute. Such a subsidiary national center dist 
the material received to all interested cities, towns an 
organizations, wherever it will do the most good. © 
believed that under some adaptation of this last-namet 
rangement America can perhaps best be served; its pro 
sive communities and civic organizations would rece 
this manner the important data in regard to worl 
civic conditions which they so greatly need and for ° 
some of them now pay large sums of money through 
expense of investigating committees. 4 

Specialists interested in any of the many branches of ¢ 
endeavor and civic organizations are permitted to joi 
central body directly, paying a nominal fee and agreein| 
to contribute documentary data, particularly, of cou 
regard to their own work. 


The different units, varying, as we see, from nati¢ 
individuals, function together under the guidance o: 
central office, whose technical department has worke¢ 
with infinite care the detailed methods that will enabh 
organization to collect material and make it promptly ¢ 
able to the world—for it cannot be too strongly emphasij.. 
that it is up-to-date material that is presented, not p: 
discarded data. It must be evident that no separat 


and distribute a similar amount of data of practical 
or comprehensiveness, and that the creation and suppor 
central international civic organization is necessary. 

These data are disseminated from Brussels by mea 
series of pamphlets containing brief reviews of m A 
documents. .The notes or summaries are printed 
side of the page only, permitting members to cut t 
and mount them on cards, assembling and classif 
items as they arrive month by month. To facilita 
process each separate item is numbered in accordar 
the Dewey system of decimal classification. 


The note books thus made serve as the necessary 
diary between the central collections and the admin 
organizations, for whose use all the various collecti 
destined. By their means all who are interested re 
abridged and condensed form, the broad and inter 
ment of municipal activities ‘revealed by the liter: 
civilized countries. 

The work of organizing Sibeliaue center 
ing rapidly in France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, 


ay 


the reviews of all contemporaneous municipal de- 
it, but also answers in considerable detail to. par- 
juestions. The organization of this service will take 
me; it will in-fact require additional funds and will 
ore be available to members only on payment of nom- 
fees covering its cost. By this ‘means, however, an 
member or organization—a city planning commis- 
America, for example—desiring to know more about 
subject than is given in the brief reviews of the 
ts, can receive all the details—facts, figures, and 
€ photo- stat ” copies, plans, drawings and pictures, if 
By these various means this International Union 
ies will become in very truth an international clearing 
f, civic information, STEPHEN CHILD. 


faking a Survey Count 


through democratic community organization that 
iow women attain the leisure that is life. And, be- 


ition in civic life. it may develop a democracy that is 
yet efficient. ‘The practical results of the application 
rganization of social forces in the field of recreation 
sure are well illustrated by recent developments in 
, California—a city with a quarter of a million pop- 
and growing pains. 

ear ago the Oakland Recreation Department under- 
practical survey of community conditions in Oak- 
th a view to promoting larger opportunities for the 
uctive use of leisure time by adults, youth and chil- 
The survey demonstrated not only that the number 
aracter of the city’s recreational facilities were totally 
ate to meet the community’s needs, but that such 
tions as did exist were not utilized to the full. 
recommendations brought out by the survey relate 
part to the opportunities for immediate action; for 
st part they deal with a long-time program of com- 
y_ effort. 
playgrounds for every neighborhood in the city; 


parks and a development of private and philanthropic 
; for children. From the administrative point of 
there were made other suggestions: that the city 
be amended to provide for a real public recreation 
ment which could develop a municipal program of 

; that eee should be aa supervision ue 


nization work were utilized extensively to initiate 
ote the adoption of the survey recommendations. 
ess so far attained by the community with respect 
mmendations is summarized in the following 
i 

hildren’s Rai ciomds: Twenty-seven playgrounds 
“lack of funds” were, after strenuous protest on 
of various civic organizations, oe with a 


> are still inadequately equipped and improp- 
der . of the schools: An elaborate building pro- 
lu e outfitting of eight junior high schools 


Role, 3, siecle’ a eg ago, is peer being 


Summarized briefly, they are: children’s 


£ 


of neighborhood social service councils, 


carried out. 

tions, since the advent of the “ crime wave,’ 
creasingly active in providing neighborhood dances in the 
schools, 

3. Libraries as community centers: One of the branch 
libraries, for some time past, has been a meeting place for 
neighborhood groups; but the library hours still end at 9 
P. M. weekdays, and 2 Pp. M. Sundays. 

4. A real public recreation department: The depart- 
ment’s activities have for some time been reaching out into 
the beginnings of a wide range of public recreational activi- 
ties, including the promotion and conduct of city-wide 
pageants and play-days; the management of the park de- 
partment athletic fields and club houses; the conduct of the 
school department’s physical education and after-school play 
activities; the management of a cafeteria and a boat house 
—with launch, motor boats, canoes, row boats, lunch coun- 
ter—the organization of clubs and recreational activities in 
factories; the assignment of full-time play directors to even- 
ing work in one school, two settlements and the armory; 
the promotion of amateur dramatics through a full-time 
coach and a costume service; the training of volunteer play 
leaders; the organization of hikes, camping parties, women’s 
out-of-door clubs, Boy Scout troops, Campfire Girls, Blue 
Bird clubs; and informal aid and participation in outside 
activities varying from the coordination of social work to the 
provision of headquarters and office service for an adult 
hiking club. ~ 

On April 19, 1920, the citizens of Oakland by a nearly 
two-to-one vote adopted a charter amendment extending the 
scope of the department’s activities from children’s play- 
grounds to public playgrounds and recreation centers. The 
amendment authorizes the department to. act as a clearing 
house for outside organizations in the promotion of such 
recreation as tournaments, leagues, pageants, celebrations ; 
to take children on out-of- door hikes and camping trips; to 
organize them outside of the playground; to operate camps 
on a basis of cost per capita (minus overhead) charges ; and 
to convert the city’s playgrounds and field houses into com- 
munity centers. One immediate result of this amendment 
has been the acceptance by the recreation department. from 
the United States Forest Reserve of a tract of land in the 
Sierra Mountains for a municipal camp for boys, girls and 
families, on a cost per capita basis, Other developments 
will follow next fall, 

5. Public parks: A city planning commission has been 
established, and a movement backed by civic, business and 


“recreational agencies has been started for the purchase by 


the city of private park lands in Indian Gulch to prevent 
their being cut up into building lots. 

6. Supervision of commercial recreations: The Public 
Welfare League, the Law and Order Council and various 
women’s organizations at present have this problem under 
consideration. 

7. Extension of private and philanthropic recreations: 
One immediate result of the survey publicity was to bring 
into being a movement for a Jewish recreation center in 
Oakland, for which six thousand dollars has already been ap- 


propriated. The Y. M.C.A., the Y. W. C. A., the Boy Scouts © 


and the Sons and Daughters of Washington (a society of 
foreign- and native-born for Americanization work) are ex- 
tending their activities. Plymouth Center, a community 
center connected with one of the churches, is arranging to 
conduct a neighborhood moving picture show. A Negro 


church is raising funds to conduct its own community center. 


8. Self-supporting neighborhood recreation: This prob- 


lem is to be made the subject of special efforts and a report | 


in the near future. In the meantime the Americanization 
division of the school department has launched at selected 
neighborhood schools three experiments in the organization 
These social 
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- Mothers’ clubs and parent teachers’ associa- 
*-have been in- 
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workers’ councils will eventually apply themselves to stim- 
ulating the organization of community councils in their 
neighborhoods. 

g. Recreation council: This project is being tempo- 
rarily held in abeyance, together with the neighborhood or- 
ganization project, awaiting the outcome of the movement 
started by the survey for the coordinating and financing of 
all the city’s social agencies through a federation. A com- 
mittee, consisting of seven social service executives and eigh- 
teen representatives of business, labor, professional and civic 
organizations, was launched as a result of a preliminary 
report on the organization and financing of Oakland’s social 
work, and is now studying the problem with a view to the 
formation of a federation of social agencies (community 
chest) within the next year, 

Oakland is thus making fair progress in organizing its 
social forces for the promotion of a constructive use of the 
community’s leisure time. The recommendations of the 
survey for extensions of old and development of new facil- 
ities, for coordination, financial federation, neighborhood or- 
ganization, and recreational promotion may seem like a 
maze of machinery in which the life and the soul of leisure 
time are likely to be lost. ‘This probably would be the 
case in any other field of human endeavor. In community 
life, however, there is little distinction between the raw 
material and the machinery of production. 

It is within the community organization, conscious or 
unconscious, good or bad, that the personality of man has 
its life. In conducting and controlling the activities that 


_ constitute democratic community organization, men and 


women experience in some measure the creativeness, the en- 
thusiasms, the sense of personal worth, the instinctive— 
though mayhap sublimated—joys and thrills that are denied 
them in the routine of their working days. And they express 
these emotions under conditions that transfuse leisure life 
with constructive, spiritual, cultural, civic values. 
Harvey LEEBRON. 
Director of Recreation Survey, 
Oakland Recreation Department. 


Cooperation in Germany 


IRST fruits of the visit paid last summer by Dr. and 

Mrs. J. P. Warbasse to the cooperative centers of central 
Europe are a series of articles in Cooperation, organ of 
the Cooperative League of America. They found many 
evidences of growth, not only in the physical equipment of 
cooperative enterprise and in turnover, but also in the under- 
lying spirit. 

In Germany even more than in the other continental 
countries visited have science and technical efficiency entered 
a movement that has originated with men of the people who 
had neither. Here the hesitation of workingmen to employ 
experts and pay them salaries sufficient to attract men of 
the highest caliber has been overcome. 

Lack of waste and cleanliness are other characteristics of 
the movement in Germany, intimately related. There is 
also an unusual thoroughness in the provision for the health 
and comfort of employes. But most important, to judge 
from the examples given, is evidently the energy with which 
ideas that have been found workable are carried out on an 
extensive scale. The consumers’ cooperative movement in 
America and England also is full of inventiveness; but there 
is often a timidity, partly explained by inexperience in deal- 
ing with large figures, that prevents its results from becom- 
ing fully realized. For instance, cooperative housing in 
these countries, with the exception of a few notable enter- 
prises, has remained largely an aspiration. In Nuremberg, 
when it was found that considerable savings could be effected 
through cooperative building and ownership, the working- 
men cooperators went ahead and, in addition to model tene- 


ments rented to members, created a garden suburt 
says Dr. Warbasse, “surpasses anything that the | 
garden cities have attained.” In spite of high building 
the Nuremberg cooperator spends only one-fifteenth 
income in rent, covering interest and sinking fund for 
house with garden; whereas in England and Americz 
rare for a workingman to spend less than one-fifth 
income on rent, and frequently the proportion is one-f 

The membership of the German cooperative moven 
now larger than that of the British. The principles” 
movement, believes Dr. Warbasse, have proved pecu 
fitted to German character when left free to develop 
its natural lines. In Switzerland, for instance, the nor 
German-speaking section is rich in cooperation, whil 
French section, as France itself, has developed so far 
that is noteworthy inthis field. a 


a 


A Community Commissior 


EAL democracy cannot thrive upon patronage % 
subscription list, nor even upon membership dues, f 
human beings are not “ joiners.” Community organiz 
then, should be patterned upon our educational admir 
tive system, to which it is analogous; it should be und 
direction of a commission or board of trustees munic 
created and financed. “ Recreation as free as educatio 
this is the way it has been worked out successfully in 
Alto, California, a city of nearly six thousand peopl 
municipalized corporate unit, trade mart and educé 
center of a community of some ten thousand. ! 
The Community Center Commission was created b 
nance by the city council of Palo Alto. It is app 
annually by the mayor and approved by the council 
choice of appointees determined by a logical though 
means hard and fast representation of existing gro 
interests. It prepares its own budget, the chairman m 
application to the Ways and Means Committee of 
council for financial appropriation out of the general 
During its first year this commission contained seven’ 
bers: an “indigenous enthusiast’ [for explanation of” 
term see the writer’s article in the SuRvEY for May 21, 
page 243], who happened to be a member of the Boa 
Education; a member of the City Planning Commissit 
secure cooperation in beautifying the recreation cen’ 
member of the Public Library Commission, to work 
plans, if needed, for a branch library, and to incorpora 
lecture program; a business girl; a young man with é 
siasm for athletics, who was working his way throug 
lege; a representative business man who was a memb 
the Chamber of Commerce; and a singer who belong 
several musical organizations. There were in all 
women and three men. This commission had complete: 
tive control, sending monthly reports to the city ec 
and authorizing the spending of moneys, upon the app 
of the city treasurer, who drew all warrants. 
For the promotion of desired activities and the we 
subcommittees, the commission utilized existing org 
tions so far as possible, giving to them the specific m 
of departmental control, as the need arose. For examp! 
house committee, in charge of furniture and equipment 
composed of directors of the local branch of the N 
League for Woman’s Service, which had run a mos 
cessful soldiers’ club during the war when Palo Alt 
the town center for Camp Fremont; volunteer hoste: 
supplement the afternoon work of the resident-dire 
from the Woman’s Club and the National 
Woman’s Service; the health center was under the 
tration of the City Health Office, was financed by th 
Red Cross, and had the free professional service 
town’s doctors in rotation. ; 
“Departments” were initiated only in answ 


came nominated the sub-committee. So suc- 
e the study classes, planned by the director on 
of ten applicants, and taught, as a rule, by volunteers, 
the second year the Board of Education asked the priv- 
of cooperating and of maintaining at the Community 
s¢ many of its part-time educational courses for em- 


le success of this experiment at Palo Alto seems to 
' that a community house can be literally the common 
thstone only when financial obligation is assumed by 
tommon treasury and the executive control is main- 
d by public service—rather grandiosely called, if you 
se, @ community commission, with official power and 
ty. EpirH WALKER Manppvux. 


F 
otes from Town and Country 


)W six contiguous rural neighborhoods were organized 
into a parish is told with engaging frankness by the Rev. 
H. Thompson, in a pamphlet entitled The Lansing 
‘and published by the Department of Social Service of 
Baptist Home Mission Society. When Mr. Thompson 
: into one of these neighborhoods from his church in 
ing, Michigan, eighteen miles away, and suggested to 
‘esidents that he would not mind preaching on alternate 
lays in their church, which had been closed for lack of 
s and interest, “Mr, and Mrs. D. were quite sceptical, 
ig that they were not able to pay the minister they had 
te, and they did not see how they could raise salary 
:; that they had voted not to have any more preaching 
| prospects were brighter for raising money for salary! ” 
er neighbors, however, were prepared to accept the offer, 
open the question of salary in case a more permanent 
agement should prove feasible. That year ninety dol- 
was raised, but evidently the minister must have spent 
: of it for expenses, for he brought agricultural experts 
ecturers to the village, organized study classes, corn, 
and dramatic clubs—in fact the beginnings of com- 
ity activities on which a larger common life could event- 
y be built up. Other neighboring villages grasped the 
, and soon a parish of considerable size was organized, 
Berbers of which not only nodded casually to each other 
church door on Sundays, but got to know each other 
intimately through different clubs and classes, through 
sing together with the county farm bureau or grumbling 
her at some common public nuisance. Mr. Thompson 
yo modest to claim any personal share in the excellent 
s achieved; but it is clear that the “ Lansing idea” 
vork anywhere—provided the same patience and good 
and hard work is put into it which evidently he 
ht to his task. 


ID GROWTH—but not just as we expected ” is the 
sion of Clarence Arthur Perry in a pamphlet reviewing 
Years of the Community Center Movement for the 
artment of Recreation of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
as happened is that there has been much more special- 
than was anticipated. But the recreational side of 
unity organization has quite outstripped all other func- 
In 1910, three different kinds of municipal depart- 
were listed as managing recreational activities; in 
ere were twelve. In 1910, private organizations en- 
this work could be grouped under three heads; in 
venty-five were required. “Could there be more 
evidence of the rush of reforming groups toward 
wagon of organized recreation as the great social 
Specialized play activities—such as scouting, 

etics, in the same decade grew from ten to 
Ned ig oy buildings and other 
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premises newly devoted to community activities, even Mr. 
Perry seems to have lost accurate count. He is undoubtedly 
right, however, when he warns against too profuse and dif- 
fused a provision of the physical equipment through which 
the community expresses itself. He says: 

With so many different and powerful influences concentrating on 
neighborhood life, each entirely unrelated and uncontrolled with 
respect to the others, it is not strange that overlapping of effort and 
waste of community resources are occurring in many localities. 


W.C. NASON, assistant in rural organization of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has compiled an informa- 
tive handbook on the Organization of Rural Community 
Buildings, which contains, among other things, a fairly full 
account of the different state laws under which local com- 
munities may take power to acquire land and construct 
buildings for recreational and other social purposes. A num- 
ber of financial schemes are given in detail, as well as other 
practical examples of how a neighborhood may go to work 
to create for itself the physical premises necessary for the 
creation of a real community. A Handbook on Community 
Buildings for Industrial Towns is the latest publication of 
Community Service. In addition to practical advice on the 
planning and operation of such buildings and the activities 
they might serve, it contains a number of detailed examples 
of successful houses of this kind. Plans, specifications and 
excellent photographic reproductions ought to make this 
booklet invaluable for any community that contemplates the 
construction of a home for its social and recreational activi- 
ties. If Community Service did nothing else but the publi- 
cation of such really informing as well as suggestive guides 
(Community Drama, with suggestions for. a program of 
dramatic activities, is another one just off the press) it would 
justify its existence. 


R. D. McKENZIE of the University of Washington pre- 
sents a study of the neighborhood in a recent issue of the 
American Journal of Sociology, and gives concreteness to 
his subject by a description of local life in the city of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He defines the neighborhood as “‘ a patch of com- 
mon life within the larger community, which is sufficiently 
differentiated from the city as a whole to be thought of as a 
unit.” Three grades of economic neighborhoods were dis- 
covered in Columbus—the poor, the middle class and the 
wealthy residential districts. “There were also racial and 
national groups “where the chief elements in population 
selection are consciousness of kind, common language and 
traditions.’ In Columbus there is a large Negro neighbor- 
hood, a mixed Hebrew and colored neighborhood, and a 
homogeneous German one. ‘There is also an industrial 
neighborhood where, for instance, the employes of the Co- 
lumbia Steel Works reside. Mr. McKenzie also classifies 
neighborhoods according to the states of their historical de- 
velopment into “ nascent, self-conscious, and disintegrating ” 
ones. 


COLUMBUS offers instances of “ spontaneous development 
of local sentiment.” Besides the improvement associations 
characteristic of so many communities, residents of different 
streets have organized to promote their sectional interests. 
There is the Oakland Avenue Flower and Garden Club, 
formed by residents north of the campus of the University 
of Ohio, in which about a quarter of a mile of the avenue 


has been organized. This club engages in social and neigh-~ 


borly activities. From his study of such neighborhood expe- 
riments Mr. McKenzie concludes that neighborhood senti- 
ment is most easily built up when certain factors are pres- 
ent, such as a high percentage of home ownership, and when 
the section differs physically from the larger community. 
He also discovered that “interest in local affairs has been 
more or less artificially sustained by the ‘hard work’ of a 
few energetic promoters.” 
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PROSTITUTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


- By Howard B. Woolston. Century Co. 360 pp. Price, 
$2.50; with postage from the SuRvEY, $2.70. 


This is the sixth in the series of Studies of Problems of 
Prostitution made by the staff of the Bureau of Social Hygiene. 
It deals with conditions prior to the entrance of the United 
States into the World War, and it is announced that a second 
volume is in preparation which will treat of the influence of 
the World War on prostitution in the United States, of which 
our author says: 


The headway gained during the war carried us at least ten 
years forward in our efforts to control venereal disease and suppress 
' prostitution. It does not seem an overstatement to say that April 

1917, definitely marks the date of a new era in the fight. ... 
‘The termination of the war marked the end of the old order of 
things in the United States and the beginning of a new era, char- 
acterized by more extensive and concentrated efforts on the part 
- of the government. 


The publication of the present volume has been delayed because 
of the author’s war service. 


‘The opening chapter, setting forth the historical background, 

is of special interest. Mr. Woolston says: 

_ Differences in the character of our population, our geographical 

_ extent and complex political organizations lead us to expect diverg- 

ence and conflict of opinions as to the moral and social values 
involved, as well as practical differences in the character of statutory 

laws, ordinances and police regulations dealing with prostitution 


in individual states, amounting to practically forty-eight separate 
situations, 


__ The major portion of the book is a condensed report of 
conditions of commercialized vice in the United States, of the 


laws dealing with it and of the various endeavors in the different 
' states to handle the problem. 


Of the various studies and reports as to the mentality of the 

prostitute, our author reminds us that there has been a process 

_ of elimination before the persons examined have come into the 

hands of the investigators, for it is only those prostitutes who 

have been so unsuccessful as to be apprehended by the police 
+ who can be tested. 


ae In the suppression of the segregated districts special activity 
ae appears in 1909 and 1913, twenty-four districts being reported 

closed during the latter year. The investigations which pre- 
ceded the study disclosed that at the end of 1917 there were 
disorderly houses to be found in but nine out of thirty Ameri- 
can cities. In thirteen of the same cities there were assignation 
hotels, while rooming houses, used for immoral purposes, were 
found in twenty-three of the thirty, indicating a condition re- 

quiring attention. 
In the chapter on police, Mr. Woolston says: 


__ The local administration, which is sworn to enforce the law, not 
infrequently finds itself out of sympathy with the measures which 
have been passed. If the majority, or even a considerable portion 
_ of the people, do not wish to have the law enforced, the task of 
_ the administration becomes exceedingly difficult. 
This statement. is followed by a consideration of the three 
_ police policies: regulation, toleration and repression. Of some 
_ forty police officials, interviewed concerning the trend of pros- 
titution in their own cities, twenty-six were of the opinion that 
Prostitution in its open, commercial form was decreasing. On 
the whole it appears that the police officials themselves believed 
_ that by following a policy of repression, open and accessible 
- vice in the community was diminished. The writer continues: 
The police can repress open violations of law so far as they 
are given power and authority to do so, but the training of citizens 
to observe such regulations willingly is a matter of education which 
cannot be brought about by the application of the policeman’s baton. 


sh 3 ean 
a Speaking of law enforcement societies as reformatory agen- 
'_ ‘cies,.it is said: 


The most important qualification of such work is that it should 

be wisely directed and consistently maintained. Many such societies 

_ have existed for a short time only, as the outgrowth of the efforts 
of some enthusiastic welfare committee. But not seldom, after a 
__ report has been made and recommendations adopted, the association 
__ has not continued to observe changes in the situation and to bring 
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and the faithfulness of their enforcement in: different sections and | 


S 


steady pressure to bear upon the officials charged with law 
ment. : a 
In conclusion, Mr. Woolston finds ten factors in the prot 
of prostitution: family; living conditions; neighborhood ; ~ 
sonal; education; recreation; economic; sexual; marital; 


opinion. He considers the two most constructive measure 
be ‘“ those which urge the repression of vice by law enforce 

and second, those which attempt to prevent the evil by 
plying adequate opportunities for wholesome living.” q 


Frepertck H. WHITH 


5 j 
A YOUNG GIRL’S DIARY, with preface by Sigmund Fr 


Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Thomas Seli 
285 pp. Price, $5.00;.with postage from the Survey, $: 


This amazingly intimate revelation of the soul of a 
between the ages of eleven and fourteen deserves to be 
by everyone interested in the understanding and guidance 
childhood life. Parents particularly ought to gain from ar 
telligent perusal of the book further conviction of the import 
of gaining and holding the confidence of their children if 
are to spare the young ones the mischief and unhapp' 
which a promiscuous picking up of information here and t 
concerning some of the most vital facts of life may engendé 


The extreme preoccupation with the tabooed sex curi 
which this diary reveals and the intense conflict with an ¢ 
sister which this little egotist underwent need not be lo 
upon as very exceptional phenomena in the lives of chil 
These things repeatedly come to light in the course of inti 
study of childhood life. Bernarp GiueEck, M. D 


THE CONTROL OF LIFE 


By J. Arthur Thomson. .Henry Holt and Co. 311 pp. e 
~ $2.50; with postage from the Survey, $2.70. , 


Professor Thomson’s new book discusses the broad fact 
heredity and hygiene and their applications to the improvet 
of the conditions of human life. The scientific viewpoit 
generally sound and the citations of literature are numet 
although complex questions must necessarily be treated — 
somewhat dogmatic manner in so brief a compass. A chee 
religious philosophy permeates the work, which closes wi 
statement that the modern conception of the God of evolv 
brings us back to the God of our fathers “ whose name- 
scholars tell us—meant not ‘I am that I am’ but ‘I wil 
what I will be.” 


Books of this type, as evidenced by the works of Profe 
Thomson and in earlier days of Sir John Lubbock, appeza 
enjoy a considerable popularity in England. In this cou 
that portion of the public which is interested in science a 
usually desires to go more deeply into the matter, 


C.-E. A. WINSLov 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS 


By William Ralph Inge. Longmans, Grean & Co. Se 
Edition. ‘281 pp. Price, $2.25; with postage from the Sut 
$2.45. fe 
In the preface to the new edition of his essays, Dean 
comments on the change in attitude, his own and that of 
public, since the war years during which most of these pz 
were written. Famine and unemployment have emphas 
he says, the need for birth control, “ one of the most momer 
changes in the history of morals and of civilization.” — 
churches have gone from bad to worse, if the numbe 
men who apply for ordination be taken for a gage. He 
pliments the workingmen of England on having learned 
restriction of output is a suicidal policy and adds that 
only class that has learned nothing is the group of youn; 
tellectuals, chiefly in London and the universities.” Unusua 
quite in keeping with the dean’s well known frankness ii 
admission: a 
These essays contain a few outbursts against the Germans 
I now know to be unjust; but during the war we all 
gether in vilifying our opponents. We now feel that th 
all went stark mad together, and brought upon then 
other a calamity as unnecessary as it was disastt 


fe 1ge e from the Sunvey, $2.65, 


-a discussion of all those varied subjects, sociology, 
nics, politics, history, ethics, which are usually included 
the term “social sciences.” It is rather a generalized 
action to the study of those subjects, approaching them 
an historical and anthropological point of view. The 
of treatment is not over and above clear, since this field 
to be very stubborn and not ready, as yet, to yield to 
incing analysis. The primitive nature of society is dis- 
. Ihe stages of development from the village to the 
are followed through. The relationship of society to 
vironment is elaborated. The internal bonds of interest 
ssoctation are revealed. The* larger institutional struc- 
of the social order are set forth, And the fundamental 
les of social evolution, through mastery, invention and 
sing liberation of powers are made evident. These are 
ements. However, as is so often the case in science, 
are not the elements with which knowledge begins, but 
with which it ends. Hence, this is Reartels a book for 
ers. 


FADEN DER WOHLFAHRTSPF LEGE 


Alice Salomon, B. G. Teubner, Leipzig. 172, pp. Paper. 
e, M. 18.00 (plus 100 per cent export duty). 


“sections of this unique general textbook for schools of 
work should be translated, since their value is in no way 
sd to German students or impaired for those of other 
ies by the fact that the examples and illustrations given 
iturally taken from German social practice. Especially 
st section, on the nature and history of social work, gives 
yndensed and lucid form a whole treasury of wisdom and 
tive fact, A school where teachers and students have 
ed the spirit of this-work cannot go far wrong in its 
“al and specific instructions. Dr. Salomon lays great em- 

on the necessity of a well informed, consistent and 
istic view of life as a basis for any successful professional 
activity. She describes social work as a sort of key that 
up the helpful social forces within the community rather 
is a tool for the fabrication of results desired by the in- 
al reformer or a small group. She lays stress on the need 
reful investigation of causes of maladjustment and dis- 
and, with all her insistence on’ a modern, scientific tech- 
does not neglect a proper evaluation of the motive of 
y and the habit of sympathy as indispensable foundations. 
sther, this is a book warmly to be recommended. 


TE COMPARATIF DES NATIONALITES 


I. Les Elements Extérieurs de la Nationalité. By Arnold 
Gennep. Payot, Paris, 228 pp. Paper. Price, Frs. 8.00. 


s the first volume of a well known sociologist’s work on 
ality which is planned on monumental lines. He attempts 
comparative method to arrive at a clear definition of the 
rd manifestations of nationalism. This is the subject of 
rst volume which is to be followed by a critical analysis 
» nature of nationalism and an outline of the changes in 
al Jife and spirit that are necessary if a new and united 
ye is to supercede the divided Europe of today. An am- 
s undertaking! But Professor van Gennep brings to it 
a trained to discover significant traits in the ordinary 
- of life; of this his chapters on symbols of differentia- 
ind Janguage bear ample evidence. The work was well 
way | before the war. He is more interested in the char- 
stic expressions of nationality which different peoples 
in common than in an analysis of the nature of each 
ate nationality, and he expresses the hope that his French 
rs may recognize in the smaller and oppressed nationali- 
1e same ideals of pereiie-s and political security which they 
pie possess, _ 
JAZZ OF PATRIOTISM 
Fanny iy Bixby Spencer. George W. Noyle, Long Beach, 
ifo ‘119 pp. Price, paper, $.50, postpaid. 
is play has endeavored to portray life among 
at home during the war, and to explain 
og , ae ; = a £ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


THE YOUTH MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 


In response to a number of inquiries for further information — 


[see The Youth Movement of Germany, by Bruno Lasker, in 
the Survey for December 31, 1921], the following reading ‘list 
is presented. It contains only a small selection of the most 
recent literature on the subject but is representative of a much 
larger volume of writings. 


DIE DEUTSCHE JUGENDBEWEGUNG 
By Normann Koerber. Zentralverlag, Berlin, 1920. 32 p 
A lucid survey of the organization of the German South TR ovenents 

probably slightly out -of date. 

DIE FREIDBUTSCHE JUGEN DBEWEGUN G—1913-1919 
By A. Messer. Hermann Beyer & Soehne, Langensalza, 1920. 83 pp. 
The most complete account of the liberal youth movement; also 

slightly out of date. 

DER DEUTSCH-NATIONALE JUGENDBUND 
or. hon & Foellmer. Nationale Jugend, Berlin, 1919, 

oerber, 

DIE GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN JUGENDBEWEGUNG 
ey Loe re fhe Verlags-und Treuhandgesellschaft, Berlin, 1919. 

oerber, 

DIE DEUTSCHE DEMOKRATISCHE JUGENDBEWEGUNG 
By Herbert Kugelmann, Demokratischer Verlag, Berlin. 

Used by Koerber. 

FREIE JUGEND 
By Engelbert Graf. Werlagsgenossenschaft Freiheit, Berlin, 1919. 
Textbook of proletarian youth organization. 

DIE FREIDEUTSCHE JUGENDBEWEGUNG 
By Adolf Grabowsky and Walther Koch. Perthes, Gotha, 1919. 

HOFGEISMAR—1920 
Edited by Wilhelsa Ehmer. Eugen. Diederichs, Jena, 1921. 75 pp. 
Eeoeccdings of a significant convention; contains speech by Count 

eyserling. 

HOFFNUNGEN UND. GEFAHREN UNSERER (GA eee 
By Paul Natorp. Eugen Diederichs, Jena, 1920. 42 pp, 

FUEHRER UND VOLK IN DER JUGENDBEWEGUNG 

y Hans Blueher. Eugen Diederichs, Jena, _ 

VOM KLASSENKAMPF DER JUGEND 
By Friedrich Baumeister. Eugen Diederichs, Jena. 

DIE JUGEND VOR DER SOZIALEN FRAGE 
By Ernst Joel. Eugen Lie derienS, Jena. 

DER KAMPF FUER DIE JUGEN 
By Gustav Wyneken. Eugen Diedenehe Jena. 

A is Vecgenla collection of essays, chiefly dealing with the German 
uth movement in relation to education. 

DIE Oy NEUE SCHAR ” IN THUERINGEN 
By Adam Ritzhaupt. Eugen Diederichs, Jena. 
A detailed account of the case of Muck-Alberty. 

JUNGVOLK—1920 ee ; 
An almanac for wets youth. Verband der Arbeiterjugend-Vereine, 

Berlin. 128 pp. Illustrated. 

DIE UEBERWINDUNG DER PARTEIEN DURCH DIE JUGEND 
By Harald Schultz-Hencke. Friedr. Andr. Perthes, Gotha, 1921. 50 pp. 
One of a series of booklets, DAS WOLLEN DER NEUEN JUGEND,. 

developing a program for organized youth in such matters as politics, 
economics, and education. 

JUNG UND ALT IN DER PROLETARISCHEN JUGENDBEWEGUNG 
By Be Engelbert Graf. Verlagsgenossenschaft Freiheit, Berlin, 1921. 


24 p 
ARBEITERJUGEND UND SEXUELLE FRAGE 2 
By ous Hackmack. Verlagsgenossenschaft Freiheit, Berlin, 1921. 


24 p 
The ieee two parts of a series; PROLETARISCHE JUGEND, in- 
tended for self-education of working youths. 
EIN 2S ee DEUTSCHER CHRISTLICHER STUDEN- 


40 pp. 


NBEWEGUNG 
By. Noh Stange, Furche-Verlag, Berlin, 1920. 44 pp. 
SONNENWENDE : eats 
Edited by Friedrich Wilhelm Fulda. Friedr. Hofmeister, Leipzig, 


1919. .79 pp. Illustrated. 
Descriptive and poetical account of Wandervogel movement. 
ee ELT EN IN DER JUGENDBEWEGUNG 
By Hugo Starke. Junge Menschen, Hamburg, 1921. 32 pp. 
Polemics on the case Plenge- Blueher, 
JUNGDEUTSCHES WOLLEN 
A symposium, Verlag des Deutschen Volkstums, Hamburg. 107 pp. 
Addresses delivered on the foundation of the Young German League, 


. 


PERIODICALS 


Owing to considerable fluctuation of periodical publication 
only a few of the most important are mentioned which were in 
circulation in the fall of 1921. 

DER JUNGE DEUTSCHE 
Liberal, cultural, Matthes & Thost, Hartenstein f. Erzgeb. Monthly. 


ARBEITERJUGEND 
Labor, a Paul Singer & Co., Berlin. Monthly. 


VOLKSWAR ; os 
eae aden Walther Tietz, Leipzig. Monthly. 
JUNGE MENSCHEN 
Liberal, ae peeenel: 
DER JUNGE GENOS 
Communist. Fritz es: Berlin. 
ANFANG 
For = rest reform. Buecherstube, Lauenburg-Elbe. 
DIE eee GA RDE 


eee Menschen, Hamburg. Fortnightly. 
Fortnightly. 
Monthly. 


FREIDEUTSCHE JUGEND 

Liberal. Adolf Saal, Hamburg. Monthly. 
DER AUFBRUCH 

Religious, socialist. Verlag Diederichs, Jena. 
JUNGDEUTSCHE STIMMEN 

Radical. Seeks aeeschen Volkstums, Hamburg. Weekly. 


DAS NEUE L 
Nationalist, religious. Ernst Hunkel, Berlin. Monthly. 


Monthly. 


nist. tea anictiache Jugendinternationale, Berlin. Fortnightly. 
E 


UNABHAENGIGE ZEITUNG FUER DIE WANDERBUENDE 
era Hikers’ Organ. Bundeskanzlei, Hartenstein, Saxony, Fort- 


DEUTSEHE JUGEND 
Abstinence. Neuland Verlag, Hamburg. Monthly. 
DEMOKRATISCHE JUGEN 
Liberal, political. Demoretiele Jugend, Berlin. 
DIE FLAMME 
Syndicalist, religious. 
DIE _WENDE 
School reform. Adolf Saal, Hamburg. 
DIE NATIONALE JUGEND ‘i ‘ 
Nationalist. Deutsch-National Jugendbund, Berlin. Fortnightly. 
ae JUGENDVEREIN. DIE WACHT. 


WACHT. JUGENDKRAFT 
and others. Popular Catholic youth periodicals, some of them with 
enormous circulation. Generalsekretariat kath. Juenglingsverein- 
_ igungen. Duesseldorf. 
DIE TAT 
Radical. Diederichs, eee 
DAS NEUE DEUTSCHLAND 
_ Liberal, national. Dean Gotha. 
_ FREIE i UGEND 
Protestant Christian. Christl. 
Monthly. 


Monthly. 


Max Mueller, Breslau. 


DIE 


Berlin. 


Verein Junger Maenner, 


CONFERENCES 


The Business Cycle 


T the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, December 27 to 
30, the American Economic Association held one of the 
most interesting and largely attended sessions of the thirty-four 
‘years of its history. Meeting simultaneously with the larger 
organization this year were the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, the American Statistical Association, the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, the Association of University In- 
structors in Accounting, and the Farm Economics Association. 
Near by the American Sociological Society was in session at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel and Chamber of Commerce; and the American 
Association of University Professors held its meetings at the 
University of Pittsburgh, the William Penn, immediately fol- 
lowing the economic and social science sessions. 
4 In the well balanced program of the economists, the domi- 
‘Wee: nating topic for consideration in the light of the depression of 
i) 1920 and the world wide economic dislocation, was The Busi- 
ness Cycle. A Hungry Club luncheon address by Jacob H. Hol- 
lander, president of Johns Hopkins, on Economic Forecasting; 
immediately preceded the opening session on Tuesday afternoon, 
and after the sessions were over, Professor E. R. A. Seligman 
of Columbia spoke to the credit men of Pittsburgh on The 
oh Business Outlook. 
eee Mr. Hollander, before an interested audience of two hundred 
-—sy and «fifty Pittsburgh business and professional men, warned 
eees eas against economic quackery and emphasized the need for a funda- 
1s: mental scientific analysis of economic trends, and Professor John 
R. Commons, of Wisconsin, in opening the discussion which 
followed, made a plea for conscious effort for the stabilization 
of business and industry to strengthen our economic order. At 
the opening conference session, on The Business Cycle, Professor 
Warren M. Persons, of Harvard, illustrated with a number of 
charts his address on The Crisis of 1920 in the United States: 
a Quantitative Survey. He called attention to the study of the 
price movements of ten commodities to prove that pre-war and 
post-war prices had made similar movements. 

Mr. Persons was optimistic about trade revival in 1922. 
said: 

The significant elements of the situation which, as I judge them, 
indicate that revival rather than depression is ‘probable in 1922, 
are the following: 

The (Production of manufactured articles was very much cur- 
tailed in 1920-21. 

The distribution and domestic consumption of goods during the 
past year were Probably greater than production. 

The decline in the quantity of goods exported in 1921 was not 
large. The exports of food products increased materially. In 
our foreign trade figures there is no evidence that the purchasing 
power of Europe is seriously curtailed. 

Real wage rates per hour appear to be about the same now as 
they were in 1913. With cost of living at 177 per cent, wage rates 
at about 180 per cent and wholesale prices at 150 per cent of the 
1913 figures, and the downward.trend of prices arrested, it does 
_ not appear that a general downward revision of wages is called for. 

The availability of credit at low money rates, combined with a 
volume of manufacturing output less than current consumption and 
_ a fair amount of foreign trade, will result in increased business 
activity and an upward movement of commodity prices in 1922, 


He 


involved in this neglect to seek economic guidance, and its su 


Vesley G. Mitchell, of the New School for Socia 

be New York, read a scholarly analytical paper on 
The Crisis of 1920 and the Problem of Controlling 3 ‘Si 
Cycles. 
At the session devoted to presidental addresses, Profe 
Carrol W. Doten, of Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
president of the American Statistical Association, made a 
for Statistics in the Service of Economics, and urged coope 
with the federal government officials for obtaining suffi 
data for constructive study and control of the business situa 1 


He said: 


In the final analysis, the obligation rests upon each of us ih! 
vidually to do his part. We must interest ourselves in what 
on in Washington. If we are to have the kind of information 
want, we must keep calling for it. Bureau and department offic 
need strong support in dealing with Congress. 

Mr. Hollander read a paper on The Economist’s Spiral. 
a masterly review of the historic rdle of the political econot 
in England at the time of the Napoleonic struggle a century . 
he compared unfavorably the lack of recognition and influ 
upon formative policy accorded the American economist du 
and after the World War. He pointed to the national 


quent revelation, saying: 


_ Analysis established the blunt faci that the United States | 
financed the war and its aftermath largely by reliance upon ba 
credit. Inflation, therefore, “a highbrow fancy of the professo 
to be tolerantly ignored by the public, to be summarily dismissed 
men of affairs, and to be held forth bogey-fashion as a warn 
against non-adoption of official policies—was exposed as an avo 
able evil of our post-war economy—contributing to high prices, bi 
ness profiteering, speculative excesses and social disquiet. The F 
eral Reserve Board’s belated recourse to higher discount rates) > 
correction of an over-extended credit structure was indicted. 1 
naive assumption of industrial underproduction—dearly beloved | 
financial column writers—was cut off in its prime by definitive st 
tistical exhibit. The obscurities of the Pittman Silver Purchase 
were illumined and the consequences—actual and prospectiv 
that remarkable measure exposed. The importance of prompt 
turn to normal distributive methods and ordinary price mechanis) 
was emphasized—in face of strong resistance. ‘The penalties jp 
emotionalism in governmental labor policies were made clear, a 
at the same time, a bar put to the exploitation of trade depr : 
in behalf of anti-unionism. Emphatic as to the error of retain 
blunderbuss war taxes in a peace- -time economy, there was insistel 
that the ideals of fiscal justice, confused by the shrill chorus of | 
market place, even shaken by uncertain tones from our own spok 
men, must determine the nation’s revenue system. 2 
Professor Hollander noted, however, that the economist wi 
beginning to come into his own and predicted a rapidly increay 
ing national appreciation of his work and leadership. ff 
The subject of The Business Cycle was given emphasis kh 
at the meetings of the Statistical Association at sessions on 
ness Research (here Leonard P. Ayres, formerly of the Ru 
Sage Foundation, and then chief statistician of the General 
now vice-president of the Cleveland Trust Company, read 
main paper) and on Business Forecasting. At the latter ses 
Mr. Persons again spoke, and Henry S. Dennison, the forwa 
looking president of the Dennison Manufacturing Compal} 
read an address on Management and the Business Cycle. 
A. Lewisohn, of New York, who presided, said: 
Aside from the question of seasonal unemployment, any a 
to diminish the force of cyclical depressions must come prim 
from both the financial and employing groups. Labor is a negli 
force in affecting the phenomenon. Since the direction of the a 
of the business world lies mainly in the hands of employing 
agement and financiers, the responsibility for taking the initiati 
adopting measures for minimizing unemployment is primarily 
It remained for the Labor Legislation Association to d 
in detail the human costs of business depression in unemplo 
ment, and a constructive program for meeting them. — 
Phillip Murray, vice-president of the United Mine Wi 
presented the worker’s problem, referred to recent | 
States Geological Survey figures with regard to an a 
one hundred and seventy-one work days a year for the bit 
ous coal miner. Mr. Murray suggested a novel method f 
of the unemployed. He said: 
As an emergency measure the federal government shoul 
credit to the unemployed workman to help him over h 
unemployment. This credit should take the form of a 
based upon the personal character and identity of th 
workman, and should be repayable with interest in 
ments. The loans should range in amount from a.m 
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“HAYNES HOLMES — SCOTT NEARING 
says “yes” wp ‘ says “no” 
DR. JUDAH L, MAGNES, Chairman 

xington Theater, Sunday, Feb. 12, 2:30 p.m. Tickets, $2, $1.50, 


4, 75 cents, 50 cents—on sale at Rand School, 7 H 15th St., and 
yeague for Industrial Democracy, Room 931, 70 Fifth Ave. 
| 


Mail orders filled in order of receipt. 


Ars a month for unemployed single persons. 

e method of practically making and safeguarding these loans 
d be through federal commissioners of unemployment credits 
would receive and pass upon applications for loans. After 
application has been approved it would be discountable at a 
yal bank designated by the government. The government 
Id protect the bank issuing and depositing short-term treasury 
lficates as collateral. As the loans were repaid these treasury 
ificates would be recalled and cancelled. 

\t this session Mr. Dennison read a paper on Depression 
larance, to be carried by the employer in mutual companies, 
ied upon the successful experience of his own firm in that 
irt. William J. Mack, of Cleveland, the son of Judge Julian 
Mack, told in detail the significant plan of unemployment 
rance developed by the Women’s Garment Industry of that 
, as a part of their trade agreement system. [For details of 
h plans, see the Survey for January 14, pages 595 and 594.] 
(Ir. Commons, finally, explained his Wisconsin idea of 
te Unemployment Compensation [see the Survey for’ Octo- 
|I, 1921, page 5] which was so nearly enacted into law at the 
| legislative session. His address turned into an able defense 
the capitalistic organization of society, based upon the credit 
tem and individual initiative and ownership. But such a 
tem of liberty, he indicated, must also provide for the assump- 
: of certain duties and responsibilities, chief among them that 
‘lessening business depression and compensating the laborer 
‘loss of work, as he has already been protected from poverty 
to industrial accident. It is insecurity of the job that has 
sed social unrest, said the speaker, and been the main motive 
‘k of the growth of the labor and socialist movements of 
‘test since 1825. In answer to a pertinent question from Mr, 
fnison, as to why he granted to the investor a voice in man- 
‘ment and denied it to labor, Mr. Commons revealed his 
nion of the-scope of collective bargaining. ‘I believe in two 
irds of directors,” he said, ‘one for employers, and one for 
tkers, each appointing their representatives and settling their 
ferences between them.” 


¥.. 


T the business meeting of the Association for Labor Legis- 
(J lation, the subject of the unemployment procedure was 
tin brought up. John B. Andrews, in discussing The Aims and 
‘omplishments of the Association, reported greatly increased 
mands upon it for assistance during the past year in formu- 
ing measures to combat unemployment and in state and 
onal development of protective labor laws. He said: 
[here is a growing realization among all groups that social jus- 
‘which includes security of the worker in the job—is the best 
lurance against social unrest, and that the orderly legislative 
od as developed out of American experience is efficient in safe- 
ing the lives and health of working men and women and in 
ing about better industrial relations. 
Otto T. Mallory, of the Pennsylvania Industrial Board and 
‘National Public Works Association, discussing Public 
rks and Unemployment, declared: 
1e prosecution of local public work during the winter is a most 
eful sign for the unemployed. This volume is breaking all rec- 
s. During November, one hundred and eighteen million dollars’ 
of public works bonds were sold by three hundred and eighty 
cipalities, bringing the total for the year above one billion dol- 
‘There is every indication that the total public works executed 
1 will be double that of any previous year in history. Over 
ion men and women have been directly or indirectly em- 
as the result of public works. If advance preparation is 
defer 20 per cent of the ordinary public works during years 
strial activity, over four million men and women would find 
yyment in such a year of depression, which occurs once in seven 
1 years. 
ressing a joint session of three bodies on Workmen’s 
nsation, E. H. Downey of Harrisburg, regretted the 
s of the amounts of compensation and declared: 


whole, workmen’s compensation in the United States 
ot exceed one-fourth of .the pecuniary cost of the 
jaws ofess to cover.- 
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dred dollars a month for unemployed heads of families to sixty | 


641 


Something less than full compensation for temporary injuries is” 


justified on social grounds, since malingering would result from an if 


attempt to pay full wages. 
But there is no economic justification for a maximum rate so 
much less, 


The session of the economists on The Labor Problem was an _ 


interesting one. Professor George E. Barnett, of Johns Hop- 
kins, gave a paper on The Present Position of Trade Unionism, 
which reviewed the growth in membership since 1897, analyzed 
the war increase as largely in the railway trades. Mr. Barnett 
was rather more optimistic than those who discussed his paper, 
Professors D. A. McCabe, of Princeton, and M. B. Hammond, 
of Ohio State, concerning the ability of the unions to weather 
the storms of the depression period without considerable losses. 
William M. Leiserson, chairman of the Board of Arbitration of 
the Men’s and Boy’s Clothing Industry of New York, gave the 
other address at this session, on Constitutional Government in 
American Industries. 

Other important sessions of the association meetings which 
never, indeed, departed far from the general theme of the cycli- 
cal changes in contemporary business and industry, were on The 
Nation’s Finances and The Railroads. Mr. Seligman presented 
a paper on the finance issue, and his effective plea for cancella- 
tion of allied indebtedness in the interest of stabilization of 
world conditions aroused considerable discussion. Walter D. 
Hines, former railroad administrator, gave a progressive and 
sympathetic treatment of the plight of the railroads. 

Trips to the Edgar Thomson Steel Works (through the cour- 
tesy of the Carnegie Steel Company) and the American Bridge 
Company proved interesting incidental relief from intellectual 
discussion at the conferences. The University of Pittsburgh 
and Carnegie Institute of Technology entertained the guests at 
smokers on Tuesday and Thursday evenings. Mr. Seligman’s 
scholarly address as president of the American Association of 
University Professors on the latter evening was presented in 
joint session with the economists, and a largely attended Round 
Table om Economic Theory, taking up the Relations of Econ- 
omics and Ethics and led by Professor Frank H. Knight, of 
Iowa State University, well illustrated and typified the general 
emphasis upon the public welfare which ran through the con- 
ference. Francis D, Tyson. 


Sense and Sensibility 


HE meetings of the American Sociological. Society, held in 

Pittsburgh December 27-29, closed in lighter vein with the 
‘slogan suggested by Professor Edward A. Ross. “ Let Sociology 
rule the world.” ‘The three days sessions, however, showed a 
spirit of humility, and an appreciation of the great opportunity 
that sociology, together with the other social sciences has, in the 
increase and acceleration of human welfare. 

Possibly the outstanding feature of the meetings from the 
point of view of those interested in social work was the attempt 
made by the youngest of the sciences to confer with the youngest 
profession to discuss the relations and possible contributions of 
each to the other. This was evident in at least two sessions,— 
the first on The Delinquent Girl and the second, on The Relation 
of Sociology to Social Work. In his presidential address, Pro- 
fessor Edward Cary Hayes, of the University of Illinois, warned 
the sociologist against becoming too practical; but the presenta- 
tion of actual case problems by the social worker, Dr. Jessie 
Taft, illustrated concretely the real contribution which social 
case work today has for sociology. The social case worker, 
through her analysis, testing out and interpretation of individual 
behavior, is supplying some of the most important raw material 
upon which the principles of sociology must be built if they are 
to be scientifically valid and significant. 

An element of humor appeared in the meeting on the relation 
of sociology to social work when a noted professor of sociology 
vied with the executive of a leading case working agency in 
taking credit for the training which had resulted in the success 
of a certain social case worker of growing prominence. A 
questionnaire sent out by Professor Thomas D. Eliot, of North- 
western University, showed that many social workers have had 
training in sociology, but the opinion seemed to be general that 
in addition to sociology, the other sciences, including biology, 
psychology, economics and politics have a real contribution to 


the practical problems which these workers have to deal with — gis 


every day. 
Professor James P. Lichtenberger, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was elected president for the following year. 
Amey Eaton Watson. 
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Conferences on Prob- 
lems of American 
Foreign Policy 


Ose Foreign Policy As- 

sociation announces a 
series of conferences on Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy under the 
~general direction of Mr. James 
G. McDonald, Chairman of the 

| Executive Committee. It has 
been fortunate in securing the 
cooperation, with Mr. Mc- 
Donald, of: 


Mr. Edwin Bjorkman, League 
of Nations News Bureau 
Prof. Edw. M. Borchard, of 

Yale University 

Mr, Paul D. Cravath, Legal 
Adviser, 1918, to United 
States Treasury Finance 
Committee in Europe — 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, for- 
mer member of the Repara- 
tions Commission and Su- 
preme Economic Council 

Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Di- 
rector Institute of Interna- 
tional Education 

Prof. E. M. Earle, of Columbia 
University 

Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, for- 
merly Under-Secretary of 
the League of Nations 

Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, lecturer, 
Imperial University, Kyoto, 
1907-1913 

Dr. Samuel G. Inman, Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in 

- Latin America 

Prof. J. S. Schapiro, College 
of the City of New York 


HE subject of the first discus- 
* sion will be The Results of 
the Washington Conference. The 
conferences will be held on ten 
consecutive Tuesday afternoons at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, beginning January 17th. 
They will start promptly at four 
o'clock and will last one hour. The 
fee for the series will be: For 
members of the Association $3.00, 
for non-members $5.00; admission 
to single conferences $1.00. Sub- 
scriptions should be accompanied 
by check payable to Robert H. 
Gardiner, Treasurer, Foreign Policy 
Association. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
Sarco Building, 5 West 29th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


T enclose $......+-+4++ for. teen see 
tickets to the Conferences on Problems 
of American Foreign Policy. 


INVESTIGATIONS of retail prices con- 
ducted by the federal Department of Justice 
are not confined to food and fuel, announces 
the attorney general, Harry M. Daugherty. 
So many complaints have been received by 
the department concerning extortionate 
prices for clothing, shoes and other neces- 
saries, that the United States district attor- 
neys and the state attorney generals have 
been asked to include these commodities in 
their inquiries. Charts comparing the cost 
of manufacture and distribution with the 
prices paid by the consumer are shortly to 
be published and will do much, believes 


Mr. Daugherty, toward keeping prices low. ~ 


Retailers’ associations have protested to him 
that such investigations will tend to give 
new impetus to what they regard as a 
“buyers’ strike,” but the attorney general 
is endeavoring to persuade them that his 


activities will tend rather to reassure the- 


public that the price lists of retailers who 
are not profiteers are sound and in keeping 
with the economic situation, and thus create 
the confidence necessary to secure a more 
normal volume of purchase. 


SEVERAL bills and joint resolutions on im- 


migration shortly to be introduced in Con- 
gress and the working of the present im- 
migration law were the principal topics of 
a conference held last Saturday in New 
York at the invitation of the National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. It was attended by a representative 
of the Bureau of Immigration, the Italian 
embassy and such well known authorities 
as Isaac Hourwich, Frances Kellor, Sidney 
L. Gulick, Kate M. Claghorn, Frances 
Perkins, Julius Drachsler, John L. Bernstein, 
Loula Lasker, and the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign-Born Women of the 
national board. An animated discussion 
wound up with the appointment of a com- 
mittee for further study of the prospective 
legislation, instructed to call a second con- 
ference shortly. 


GOVERNOR MILLER, of New York, is 


planning a thorough survey of prison in- 
dustries with a view to the introduction of 
modern equipment and shop conditions i in the 
state’s penal institutions! How prison indus- 
tries may be made self-supporting and the 
wages of convict labor be increased from the 
present one cent per day to a scale more 
nearly approaching that of free labor will be 
the subject of a conference shortly to be 
called. The governor is reported as saying: 
“J have no idea as yet how much prisoners 
should be paid, but I believe their pay 
should be large enough to give them an in- 
terest in their work. I think it would stim- 
ulate discipline and help the men in a way 
that counts. The prisoner will have money 
in his pocket when his term is up and thus 
a better opportunity to go straight than if 
he had nothing. Relatives of prisoners, too, 
would benefit. The pay earned by in- 
mate labor could be drawn by their re- 
spective dependents, and much need would 
be alleviated.” 


FOLLOWING the announcement of the 
Cooperative National Bank of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers at Cleveland 
that it has accumulated resources exceeding 
$11,000,000 in its first year of operation, 
comes the decision of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers to open a cooperative 
bank in Chicago. Sidney Hillman, president 
of the organization, in making the announce- 


ment comments that the union by mobilizing 


_A NUMBER of excellent publi 


- of Community Council, the mon 


own money in their own contr 
tive purposes, but also to pr 
workers’ funds by private b 
many cases, are allied with 
labor considers its enemies. — 
mated claims a membership 
Chicago, its greatest stronghold. 
plan anticipates the opening 
other garment manufacturing centet 
the Chicago enterprise prove suce 

outlying membership will be rea 
a system of banking by mail and 
guilds on the order of the Europ: 
and workers’ cooperative credit 


been launched recently by soci 
ganizations, some of them dray 
upon the newspaper field for 
and material. . The first issue o 
Cross Courier, a weekly, eight. 

paper, came out on January 7 
supplants all the national a 
periodicals of the organization, 
ing the only publication recordir 
erations of the American Red ¢ 
subscription price is one dollar a 
Community Chest Association of 
Massachusetts, of which John 
the secretary, also publishes an 
new monthly newspaper. The 1 


of the Community Council aE Si 
was published in January. 
printed journal dealing with the 
of the social agencies of the 
Times, “the littlest newsp 
covers the welfare activities of Ni 
during January began the publicatiol 
weekly supplement to serve as a cale 
events and a digest of the news o 


STABILIZING demand, in 

change in sales policy, is one of 
lems to be studied by the stand 
tee of the President’s, Unemployn 
ference, in its approach to the 
seasonal and intermittent indu 
effect on employment. The 
alongside that of stabilizing proc 
will take up merchandizing 1 
waste in selling. It will be u 
close cooperation with trade 
and leaders within the in 
studied. 


NEIGHBOR j 


CURTIS E. LAKEMAN, Pa i 
contributor to the Suavey, h 
pointed secretary of the Ne 
Department of Health to su 
A. Smith. Mr. Lakeman rec 
from two years’ work on th 
International League of Red 
in Geneva, and as assistant to t 
Red Cross Commissioner to Eurt 
He was also the first director 
care of disabled soldiers and 
American Red Cross and as §) 
the Red Cross handbook on the | 
eran, upon which much of 
Red Cross activity on behalfis 
was based. 


PROFESSOR Charles Cestre, of) 
bonne, Paris correspondent of 
will give the George Slocum 
tures at Wesleyan University, 
Connecticut, from Februa: 
subject of France’s Conn 
of Mankind. 


